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THE PRODUCER CONSIDERS CONSUMPTION 
ARTHUR M. HYDE 


zy4JN SOUTH AMERICA some time ago plant explorers of the 
1 fA Department of Agriculture discovered a new variety of 
Gy potato. It was no ordinary, corner-grocery-store potato. 
mtd It was yellow of flesh, yet was not a sweet potato. Except 
for that yellow flesh, it looked and tasted pretty much like our staple 
Irish potato. 

A yellow “white potato,”’ so to speak, aroused the curiosity of our 
nutrition experts. They wondered whether the yellow color indicated 
the presence of vitamin A. If it did, then the humble potato would make 
still another contribution to good nutrition and the problem of the low- 
cost diet would be that much easier to solve. 

The scientists satisfied their curiosity by establishing the fact that the 
yellow flesh of this new potato did in fact signify the presence of vitamin 
A. That was good news, but it was only the first step. Would this 
South American potato yield well in North America? Would it be re- 
sistant to disease? Would it have the qualities that attract consumers? 

It so happened that this discovery fitted neatly into a series of investi- 
gations carried on jointly by the Bureaus of Home Economics, Plant 
Industry, and Chemistry and Soils. The plant breeders develop new and 
desirable seedling varieties of potatoes and grow them under control in 
various environments; the potatoes then come down to the laboratories 
where chemists analyze them, home economists cook them under con- 
trolled conditions and then judge them for flavor, mealiness, and other 
characteristics. 

The newly discovered potato from South America thus became one in 
a series of investigations. The plant breeders crossed the newcomer 
with American varieties to create a potato that would rival our popular 
varieties in yield and marketability and still retain that precious vitamin 
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A. (In the test plots in Maine both this year and last, incidentally, one 
of these new varieties yielded better than 500 bushels an acre.) 

A sample shipment of this new variety came down to the laboratories 
here accompanied by detailed data on its heredity, its yield, its environ- 
ment, and every step of its culture. After analysis for chemical com- 
position, the sample will receive the final critical cooking and judging 
test. For this particular specimen final judgment cannot be rendered as 
yet, but results thus far are highly promising. 

The point is, that we have here a complete case history of a farm 
product. We can determine what variety, what environment, and what 
cultural practice will produce the most marketable potato. We can 
devise fairly specific standards—not only for size, but for flavor, meali- 
ness, and other cooking qualities—and actually control our production 
to achieve those standards. We can determine what varieties and what 
cultural practices will produce potatoes that are best for baking or for 
boiling or for frying or for other specific uses. 

Research such as this, it seems to me, offers one way out of that game 
of blind man’s buff played of necessity by both producers and consumers 
nowadays. Here is an opportunity to determine with some exactness 
what the consumer needs and wants, carry that information directly to 
the producer, and prove to him that it can be applied both to his own 
and to the consumer’s profit. Ultimately, neither blind production nor 
blind consumption need dominate our markets. 

I realize that for many years we have been groping towards this happy 
day. By stressing quality production, for example, and by a thousand 
and one specific items of research, we have undoubtedly contributed. 
But what is going on now in the Department gathers together the loose 
ends of research on any given commodity and helps us to keep in view 
the entire sequence of events from producer to consumer. The scientific 
approach to the problems of consumption promises to substitute for the 
pleasant but vague phrase “high quality” the specific measurable ele- 
ments which comprise quality. 

Two things in particular interest me about this research. It suggests 
an increasingly important job of the Bureau of Home Economics, and it 
illustrates the relationships of that bureau to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

For some time the Bureau of Home Economics has been known as the 
consumer’s branch of the federal government. Accordingly, producers 
were not likely to look there for assistance. What have producers, it 
may have been argued, to learn from consumers? 
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There was ample justification for that attitude on the part of pro- 
ducers. For countless generations all who were in any way connected 
with agriculture—as farmers, as scientists, or in any other capacity— 
had to emphasize production. All through the ages, man’s fight has 
been to provide enough food to feed a fast growing population. Pres- 
sure of population on the food supply has been, in the past, a real problem. 

It has only been within the past decade that we have come to recog- 
nize that production is no longer our chief problem, nor is the amount of 
land as limiting a factor as it once was. Science has come to the aid of 
the producer and of the distributor and processor. Between 1921 and 
1926 we increased our agricultural production 28 per cent without ma- 
terially increasing crop acreage. Science and invention showed us how. 

The problem of producing enough to go round is hardly acute today. 
The problem, rather, is one of adjusting our producing machine to the 
quantities and the precise qualities demanded. Emphasis has shifted 
to the demand side of the equation. Given a surplus, how can we dis- 
pose of it profitably? Given the need for adjusting production to con- 
sumption, precisely how can we do it? 

We can best do it, it becomes obvious, by beginning our thinking not 
with production but with consumption. As the consumer’s branch of 
the government, the Bureau of Home Economics can help the consumer 
determine how to buy foods and fibers economically, how to select for a 
given purpose, how to make sure of nutritive value and palatability in 
foods, of tensile strength and utility in fibers. But that is also knowledge 
which can be of practical value to the producer who must, if he is to make 
a profit, adjust his production not only to the quantity but also to the 
exact grade and quality that the consumer wants. The consumer’s 
branch of the government, it develops, can also serve the producer. 

The episode of the South American potato, described above, is one 
example. There are many others engaging the cooperative research of 
the Bureau of Home Economics with other bureaus of the Department 
of Agriculture. The readers of this journal are probably familiar with 
the research on palatability of meats, by means of which the effect of 
breed and feed can be traced to a slice of roast beef. It is important for 
the consumer to know how to select meat that is likely to be palatable; 
it is important to know how to cook it to retain that palatability and 
food value. But it is also important for the producer to know how pre- 
vailing breeding and feeding practices may engage the consumer’s 
approval or disapproval of the final product. 

In the field of textiles we have finally come to see that our fifty-year 
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study of production and marketing, though valuable, did not go far 
enough. The study of production, that is, was never closely correlated 
with the ultimate purpose of production; namely, utilization. Yet the 
value of a fabric to the consumer ought to be a chief consideration of 
the producer. I think we see that pretty generally today. We see that 
the cotton and wool producers have a stake in the work of the Bureau of 
Home Economics in developing new ways of using standard materials 
in clothing and house furnishings. When we learn that osnaburg, an 
inexpensive fabric of low-grade cotton, now retails in large quantities for 
use in making curtains and other house furnishings as a result of tests 
made by the Bureau of Home Economics, we have news of importance 
for producers as well as for consumers. Just as we are accumulating an 
invaluable case history of that South American potato, so are we gather- 
ing the detailed life history of the cotton fiber from the time the seed is 
planted—and before, for that matter—down through spinning, weaving, 
and use by the consumer. The sequence of cause and effect in that life 
history will speak volumes in practical, profitable suggestions to producer 
and consumer alike. 

I am interested in research of this sort because it can help directly in 
attempts to adjust production to consumption. It also shows the unity 
of the scientific work of the Department of Agriculture. Bureau lines 
are disregarded in attacking a problem as never before. Economists, 
plant breeders, agronomists, chemists, engineers, and clothing specialists 
unite forces to study a cotton problem. Livestock men, chemists, 
nutrition experts, and home economists record a meeting of minds in 
order to discover the relationship between palatability in meats and 
certain principles of breeding and feeding livestock. The specialist 
comes out of his corner. That, I take it, is not the least of the virtues 
of our present research approach. 

The Bureau of Home Economics was organized to put research on con- 
sumption on a par with research on production. The implied division 
between the two breaks down: problems of consumption are part and 
parcel of problems of production, and vice versa. As we see this inter- 
dependence more clearly, we shall the more clearly recognize how integral 
a part of the Department of Agriculture the Bureau of Home Economics 
has already become, and how important a share it must have in the 
future scientific progress of the Department. A department that deals 
with the food and fiber supply, as the Department of Agriculture does, 
can contribute but little to the producer unless it stays abreast of de- 
velopments and tendencies in consumption as well as in production. 
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I do not forget past contributions of the Bureau of Home Economics. 
The Department of Agriculture is today relied upon as one of the chief 
unbiased sources of information on food values and diet in large part 
because of our home economics research. The tables on the chemical 
composition of foodstuffs, first issued thirty years ago and since revised 
by the Bureau of Home Economics, are still the standard work on the 
subject. Research on the vitamin content of foodstuffs, popularization 
of basic food facts and principles, the fight against malnutrition, against 
a dietary ignorance that is costly to the Nation—these are continuing 
contributions not to be forgotten. 

More recently the economic depression has thrown a new burden on 
the home economist. Not since the days of the World War has the 
practical application of home economics research been so forcefully 
demonstrated. Families both in town and country have needed helpful 
information about food and diet in order to maintain health and morale. 

The special service on low-cost diets prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics at the request of the American Red Cross and other relief 
agencies reaches millions of people. Precise directions for planning and 
cooking meals and for choosing inexpensive yet nutritious foods are made 
available for all. The menus published week after week in thousands 
of newspapers and circulars are not simply menus, they are in effect 
channels through which flows vitally important scientific knowledge. 
Help goes also to city and farm families with gardens and with surplus 
food that might be preserved for use during the winter. Research in 
home canning has made available practical aids in the canning of certain 
vegetables and meats that have rarely in the past been successfully 
canned in the home. 

It may be that men have been aware of the contributions home 
economics research can make to both producer and consumer, but they 
have been singularly successful in concealing any such notions. But 
economic pressure is a powerful persuader, and it seems to be in operation 
now to turn men’s minds to a study of consumption for the sake of the 
producer. That conversion, apparent throughout the Department of 
Agriculture, is doubtless taking place throughout the country. It isa 
significant and hopeful change in attitude. 


THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE APPRAISAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


FRANCES ZUILL 


JHE public school systems, in company with all other social 
| yi and economic institutions, are being closely scrutinized to 
aS / determine the worth of the work which is being done in their 

28 various departments. These strenuous times call for all 
sorts of readjustments, and only those phases of education can expect to 
escape serious curtailment whose achievement means more to the life of 
the community than their cost of maintenance. 

Home economists are accustomed to routine appraisals by school 
officials. They are familiar with various rating scales. They have ex- 
pected at least the casual approval of the community on the basis of the 
judgment rendered by the school itself. But it is a somewhat new ex- 
perience to encounter the public as a rating agency with a new scale of 
values. The items in this scale have been slowly crystallizing during the 
last three years from situations which very complex economic and social 
forces have created in business and family life. Although these forces 
are themselves somewhat obscure, the conditions to which they have 
given rise are readily seen and comprehended. A community cannot 
ignore the disastrous effects of the economic upheaval nor remain in- 
different to privation. It surveys and examines existing institutions to 
determine which promote the general welfare and which are equipped and 
willing to help alleviate existing conditions. Public appraisal is not ex- 
pressed in the terminology commonly used in scholastic rating scales, 
and it should be the fundamental concern of all home economists to 
understand and measure up to the community’s standard. 

Let us consider the points that might be included in a public appraisal 
of home economics. 

Point one is philosophy. Presumably most of us who chose home eco- 
nomics as our vocation did so not only because we were interested in the 
daily contacts of home and family life, but because we believe in the 
value of these two institutions for both the child and the adult in all 
strata of society. Presumably, we believe that there is a fine art of living 
and that home economics has something vital to contribute to it because 
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it concerns itself with such intimate phases of living as child rearing, 
human relationships, money, leisure, housing, nutrition, clothing, and 
many other aspects of daily existence in the home. We believe in the 
practical aspects of home life, but we do not believe that these should 
dominate. Surely home economists never for a moment forget the in- 
tangible, psychological aspects which have such important bearings 
upon the family and its members. Such beliefs constitute a person’s 
philosophy of home economics. Our philosophies differ somewhat, and 
we may not have crystallized our ideas well enough to put them into 
words, but every one of us should have a comprehensive philosophy on 
which to base her work. In reality our philosophy is a part of us. 
Recently a college student said of a classmate, “I enjoy Mary because 
I like her philosophy.”” When this was passed on to Mary, she said it 
was the first time she realized that she had a philosophy. It was truly 
apart ofher. To have a philosophy of education simply means that one 
has an adequate conception of the field of work, a point of view in regard 
to its contribution, and some definite and sincere convictions as to its 
place in the educational program. Never was this more essential than 
it is this year, and it will be equally essential in the future. 

So much has been said about the changing home and family and the 
effects of industrial development upon homes that there can hardly be a 
home economist left whose work has not been altered to fit new home 
situations. ‘“Revaluations” and “adaptations” are terms rather glibly 
used to describe changes, whether the changes are of major importance 
or not. But revaluation has no real significance or meaning unless it is 
based upon an adequate conception of home economics, that is upon a 
sound philosophy. If based upon superficialities instead of permanent 
values it has no firm foundation on which to build. 

The public has a right to demand a sound, substantial, coherent pro- 
gram as point one in its rating scale. 

Point two is purpose. The special task which home economics has set 
for itself is to train for the vocation of homemaking as practiced in 
present-day society. This is a broad statement when we consider the 
wide variations in types of homes and the individuals and circumstances 
that are found within them. If home economics fulfills any such purpose 
it must extend far beyond the bounds of the classroom. It must reach 
into the homes, have contact with families, be ready to give assistance to 
relief agencies and other community organizations. The public expects 
special service from those whose training fits them to give the advice of 
specialists. The public expects leadership from home economists in those 
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activities that are either directly or closely related to our special field, 
whether they have to do with adult study groups, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, or other types of educational projects. 

If we constantly keep in mind the purpose or function that justifies 
home economics instruction we will check each day’s work by our con- 
tribution to real living situations. It is not sufficient that we teach the 
principles of an adequate diet these days; the public expects us to assist 
in the planning and management of adequate low-cost diets, wherever or 
whenever such service will benefit family health situations. It is not 
sufficient to teach principles of clothing selection and construction; the 
public expects us to translate these into action by assisting in such com- 
munity projects as the planning, construction, and distribution of gar- 
ments made from Red Cross cottons. If six thousand yards of Red Cross 
cottons are allowed to a county for relief, home economists should be 
ready to assist in planning for its efficient utilization. Illustrations are 
legion. Whether it is nutrition, clothing, health, family relationships, 
or some other phase of our program, we are expected to apply our theories 
to existing social situations. 

While the home economist is primarily concerned with classes for 
children and adults or with community projects, she may serve as a con- 
sultant on an individual family problem. A few days ago an Iowa fire 
insurance agent came to the dean of men at the University with the 
question: “Who in this University will help me with a family financial 
problem?” He said that his family finances distracted his attention from 
his job. He was not out of work, but after forty-seven years of living 
on an easy level he found himself obliged to reduce his expenditures, 
drastically and immediately, and he wished to do the cutting in the way 
that would do least harm to his standard of living. It was an interesting 
problem for me because his set of values was so different from mine. 
After the so-called drastic reduction, his level of living was equivalent to 
that of most university professorsin their most prosperous years. Family 
problems are not all found at low-income levels. 

As another illustration of the function or purpose of home economics 
and its relation to human welfare, let us imagine the effect upon our field 
of work had not home economists responded to the service call during 
the World War. This service to the community included the prepara- 
tion of food for soldiers, experimentation with unfamiliar foodstuffs, 
demonstrating their use, disseminating information, using substitutes, 
caring for the sick during the flu epidemic, sewing, knitting, making 
bandages, and innumerable other activities. In many communities 
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which have limited relief facilities the same sort of service is now needed, 
and it is to be hoped that home economists will miss no opportunity to 
render this service or to cooperate with county officials, extension work- 
ers, or other social agencies. 

We should ask ourselves whether we serve a purpose in our communi- 
ties not served by other agencies, and whether our programs are flexible 
and rich enough in content to help solve the difficulties in our com- 
munities. It is said that no one is indispensable, but certainly some 
can be dispensed with more easily than others. 

Point three is preparation. What constitutes adequate preparation in 
the minds of the public? It takes for granted that you have met the 
minimum academic requirements, but its idea of preparation involves 
also the acquisition of sound and mature judgment, community interest, 
sympathetic understanding of personal relations, and seriousness of 
. purpose, for these are qualities indispensable in solving problems. A 
recent illustration known to me serves to emphasize the point. 

A fifteen-year-old high school girl in a small town was suddenly thrust 
into the rdle of housekeeper for her father and three small brothers be- 
cause of her mother’s continued illness and hospitalization. The child 
attempted to keep the house clean, do the laundry, cook, mend, and go 
to school. The father, whose earnings ranged from $4 to $30 per week, 
was burdened with installment payments contracted in ‘‘flusher’”’ days, 
and worried over the hospital expense. Because of the girl’s inability 
to purchase necessary supplies for a clothing class she confided her situa- 
tion to the instructor in the course. The well-trained, artistic young 
teacher was completely non-plussed. She had not experienced any of 
the problems which were complicating the life of her pupil and was 
overwhelmed by the work, management, illness, debts, and lack of money 
that stared the child in the face. I wonder how the child felt when, 
instead of obtaining hoped-for guidance and encouragement, she met only 
confusion. True, the teacher was very sorry about the situation, but she 
failed to see what she could do about it. 

In contrast to this is the case of a young colored boy who had the 
misfortune to lose one arm and came to a home economics teacher for 
help in planning his food. He couldn’t spend more than 15 cents a day 
for food. His life story was of interest to her, and she willingly made a 
tour of a fairly large city to find out how he could live on that amount. 
She gave the assistance which he asked, but she also, by her sympathetic 
understanding, gave him the encouragement to solve his social problem. 

Obviously, the preparation this teacher possessed was not acquired in 
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college only, but from a variety of experiences—experiences with people, 
places, work, books, travel, homes, and what not. The narrow, re- 
stricted life of the first teacher did not provide this type of experience, 
but she could have obtained it in the same way. To be well prepared in 
home economics the public expects one to be sensitive to human needs. 

In these days of rapidly shifting scenes, serious situations arise over 
night, and it means that we must be conscious of ill effects arising in 
family groups. This sometimes means penetrating through the ex- 
terior. With this type of preparation a home economist can be a real 
influence in the life of the community. 

Point four is power. Given a sound philosophy, a well-determined 
purpose, and adequate preparation, what can be accomplished without 
’ the force or power to meet defeat, discouragement, reduced salaries, 
additional work, and retrenchment? If we take a long-time view, per- 
haps the readjustment will not be as harmful as it looks. It is well to 
remember that a short view makes small things loom large. A “will- 
to-win”’ working with the changes instead of against them will strengthen 
our position. A young home economics teacher who is this year teaching 
mathematics and art because home economics was discontinued in her 
school, thus summed up the situation: “The main trouble in our system 
was that we lacked a decent program to fight for. It was hard for even 
our friends to fight for an unbalanced, antiquated program with a dab of 
this and a dab of that.” The most powerful influence for home eco- 
nomics in any community is a worth-while program. 

In a certain community a home economics organization which has 
existed for many years is disbanding because the community has cur- 
tailed its home economics program and the group feels that it is not now 
bound together by a common interest. It has lost a common interest 
simply because some of the group have had to add other subjects to 
their programs. If they ever had any deep-seated convictions as to the 
value of the subject, it is hard to believe that they would adopt such a 
weak-kneed policy. In contrast to this was the aggressive policy adopted 
by the Colorado Home Economics Association, described in the JouRNAL 
for December. Its district conferences, called to discuss home economics 
with school superintendents, home economists, and representatives of 
community organizations, exemplify the kind of power that gets results. 

Point five is product. The public has a right to demand some evidence 
that we have accomplished what we set as our goal, that the product of 
our teaching coincides with our expressed purpose. Home economics 
training should help girls to become more effective homemakers, to 
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evaluate the problems they meet in the home and family life in terms of 
importance, energy, health, and cost. It should succeed in improving 
home environment, management, methods of work, child care, and use of 
leisure. It should portray the best in family life and equip girls to 
handle their problems so as to attain a high standard of living at a 
reasonable cost. It should equip girls with the skills that are essential 
in the daily routine of living, so that their work can be accomplished 
with a minimum of time and effort. It should create an interest in home 
and family so as to stimulate continuous study of old and new practices. 

In a large city in the Middle West where serious reductions are being 
suggested, a prominent business man said to me, “I am going to vote 
against home economics until it doesn’t take an hour to cook three 
prunes.” When I explained the newer conception of our subject, he 
assured me of his support for a study of home economics which had 
social and economic factors as a basis. 

Point six is publicity. The Chicago Tribune and the Board of Educa- 
tion in Chicago are sponsoring a Hungry School Children’s Fund for the 
benefit of children who are not properly fed. The fund is administered 
by the home economics group. A few weeks ago the Tribune carried an 
article reciting the good effects that were observed as a result of this 
work. This publicity has done two things. It has given practical proof 
of the social consciousness of the home economists, and it has enlisted the . 
interest of many people in the community project. It means something 
to be identified with such a project. 

The press conveys to the public its conception of home economics 
work, so each of us should share the responsibility of interpreting home 
economics to the public. We need good publicity to counteract the 
“fancy work” idea of home economics that is now being disseminated by 
one metropolitan newspaper. Projects which have a bearing on social 
welfare have an appeal. The amount of publicity given to nutrition has 
made even fairly technical terms a part of common parlance. A young 
fraternity steward appealed for help in planning balanced diets. He 
said, ‘“‘Every fellow in our house attempts to tell me at every meal just 
which element is lacking. If vitamin A is in it, they try to tell me I’ve 
missed B or C.” 

Point seven is price. The American public has become price con- 
scious. “Value received” has taken on a new connotation. For three 
years such subjects as balancing budgets, cutting costs, reducing over- 
head have been discussed as commonly as the weather. The factors 
responsible for the tax rate have furnished a basis for lively debate. 
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If the value of any project is doubtful, controversial, or unknown, it 
stands little chance of securing public support in these trying times. A 
project sure of survival is one which has gained the community’s con- 
fidence, through its proven worth. According to the public’s appraisal, 
it is “the survival of the fittest.” 

The public is not only interested in educational values, but it is de- 
manding them at reduced cost. Much has been said about the harm 
done to well-established home economics programs by reduced allow- 
ances. Given a reduction at all in line with lowered prices, it is possible 
to carry on very much the same type of program that was possible in 
better times. Curtailments become serious only when the percentage 
of reduction is greater than the fall in prices. Skill in management, the 
elimination of all non-essentials, and less laboratory practice are but 
three of the many methods now in use to adjust to a lowered allowance. 
At a time when the public is placing so much emphasis on costs, the 
ingenuity of home economics teachers is tested, for a plan which is suc- 
cessful in one city might be undesirable for another. A community in 
New England is using what they call the “bring from home—return to 
home” plan of securing supplies and disposing of products. Noon 
lunches for teachers and civic clubs, lunch room projects, and special food 
sales are carried on in some communities. None of these might be 
adapted to your situation, but you are judged by your ability to devise 
a plan that is suited to your local conditions and your budget. 

Point eight is professional attitude. Not long ago, two prominent, well- 
informed women participated in a public political debate. One apolo- 
gized for ‘“‘being just a homemaker” and the other for “being just a school 
teacher.”” What would they say to being a teacher of homemaking! 
Why apologize for being identified with either of these vocations? Each 
challenges our best talents, and it is only when we fail to measure up to 
the job that any apology is required. Through the years the vocation 
of teaching has become a profession, but we cannot hope to make home- 
making a profession until it becomes the “‘fine art of living.”’ 

It is our firm conviction that “ways of living” can be improved through 
education. Statistics tell us that the vast majority of our citizens do not 
have more than an eighth grade education, and that the great majority 
of our families live on low incomes. But need we assume that the 
educational process ceases with formal schooling? Statistics do not 
prove that the home is necessarily a humdrum place, its activities 
monotonous, or the conduct of its members unintelligent and impulsive 
because schooling is limited and the money scarce. Few of us who have 
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a modern conception of home economics would accept this rather hope- 
less and pessimistic point of view. The American public has faith in its 
homes and schools because protection, safety, solidarity, and oppor- 
tunity are secured through these two institutions. Only a person with a 
professional attitude toward both of these institutions will be successful 
in home economics. 

There are, then, eight factors in the public’s appraisal of home eco- 
nomics: philosophy, purpose, preparation, power, product, publicity, 
price, and professional attitude. If you doubt the validity of any 
factor, I can only suggest experience for proof. If you feel that it is 
impossible to live up to such a standard, I can only suggest a very simple 
lesson which I learned as a child from my grandmother, “Hitch your 
wagon to a star.” 


HOW HOME ECONOMICS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IS ADJUSTING TO EMERGENCY CONDITIONS 


JESSIE A. WINCHELL 


—\ teaching of home economics, aiming as it does to help 
NY meet the needs of the home of today, finds most perplexing 
2) problems under present emergency conditions. The imme- 
aI diate problems are mainly those which have to do with the 
psychological complications of family relationship under the stress of the 
present economic strain and with offering practical and concrete help to 
assist families in meeting the fundamental necessities of simple living. 

The economic forces that are affecting the homes in every community 
are also affecting education. School budget cuts are no longer things to 
dread and fear for the future but in most localities have actually come. 
Educational objectives again are being revaluated and schools are aim- 
ing anew to set up those educational programs which seem most vital. 
Content and methods are being carefully scrutinized and evaluated in 
the light of the most fundamental needs. Cooperative programs of 
prevention and relief are being embarked upon in every community. In 
fear lest the program of educational growth and subject development in 
our home economics courses may be unduly sacrificed, less emphasis 
has perhaps been given by some home economics departments to direct 
cooperation with community relief, as in extensive canning and repairing 
and remodeling of clothing, than to programs of prevention and sug- 
gestions for individual help in facing present and future needs. 

Knowing that home economics in the Rochester schools was face to 
face with many difficult problems, some from limitations brought about 
by educational budget cuts, others by the economic conditions of the 
homes from which the children come, and fearing that we might not be 
adequate to the emergency opportunities and its responsibilities, we 
sought the help of home economists in other cities. Eight questions 
were drawn up and answered by home economics supervisors or directors 
in the following twenty cities: 


Los Angeles, California Omaha, Nebraska 
San Francisco, California Manchester, New Hampshire 
Denver, Colorado Trenton, New Jersey 
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Atlanta, Georgia Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois Columbus, Ohio 

Terre Haute, Indiana Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Portland, Maine Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Baltimore, Maryland San Antonio, Texas 
Worcester, Massachusetts Richmond, Virginia 

Grand Rapids, Michigan Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


In order to give others the benefit of this picture of home economics 
experience, the questions and answers are given here, the figure following 
each answer indicating the number of cities from which it was received. 
Question 1. What problems connected with home economics teaching in 

the public schools of your city give promise of presenting most 
difficulty this fall? 


Overcrowding of classes, 10 

Difficulty in getting materials, 8 

Cut in appropriation, 6 

Too many classes per teacher, 4 

Mixed classes, 3 

Meeting needs of indigent children, 3 
Maintaining and increasing enrollment in foods classes without charging fees, 2 
Helping teachers to meet their responsibilities, 2 
Securing clothing to remodel, 1 

Meeting problem of feeding undernourished, 1 
Combining teaching and supervision, 1 
Replacing worn-out equipment, 1 

Securing money to finance work, 1 

“So far nothing of importance,” 1 


Question 2. What are your suggestions for solving these problems? 


Allowing pupils to bring materials from home, 6 

Stressing adequate diet at low cost, 5 

Allowing pupils to sell products, 4 

Finding work for indigent pupils, 4 

Offering less laboratory work, more projects, 4 

Planning more discussion lessons, more demonstrations, research and class work, 4 

Careful planning of lessons to prevent waste time, 4 

Eliminating all unnecessary expense, 3 

Studying to determine most effective teaching methods at least cost, 2 

Helping children analyze their needs so as to minimize their demands on family 
budget, 2 

Changing our cooking courses (emphasizing meal planning, budgeting, marketing, 
management, and visiting market), 2 

Doing fancy cooking for faculty parties, mothers’ clubs, etc., 2 
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Canning for home, city, and school needs, 2 

Keeping up morale of teachers by cutting out unnecessary work and friction, 2 
Doing work for charitable organizations, 2 

Limiting length of periods, 2 

Working with agencies and individuals to meet needs of worthy pupils, 2 
Allowing pupils to pay pennies, 1 

Allowing pupils to work for lunch room, 1 

Buying less expensive equipment, 1 

Evaluating problems very carefully before presenting them, 1 

Omitting uniform apron requirement, 1 

Stressing made-overs, 1 


Question 3. How are you planning to finance the clothing and food work? 


Food work financed by Board of Education, 10 

Sewing for Red Cross and other organizations, 7 

Bringing food from home to prepare (often taken back home), 5 

Clothing paid for by pupils, 4 

Yardage for indigents paid by Board of Education, 3 

Offering as much theory as is consistent with keeping interest, 3 

Increasing time given to budgeting and clothing selection, 2 

Cooperating with relief agencies by demonstration lessons and teaching use of 
county rations, 2 

Helping needy students find material through teachers, student body fund, 
Parent-Teacher Association (perhaps making garments in exchange for 
yardage given), 1 


Question 4. Are the lunch rooms in your city under your direction or 
under the direction of a school lunch director? 


No, 12 
Yes, 8 
One teacher teaches 24 hours and manages lunch room 16 hours 


Question 5. Are foods prepared by children in classwork used by teacher 
and student lunch rooms? 


No, 12 
Partially, 8 
Question 6. To what degree do girls finance the cost of food preparation 
in their home economics classes? To what extent is the expense 
charged to the Board of Education? 


Board of Education pays cost in full, 14 
Children bring material from home or pay for it, 3 
Advanced classes prepare lunches for other classes, 1 
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Students pay cost of meals in meal preparation lessons (less than three cents a 
lesson), 1 

Junior high school children pay fee of $1 per term, 1 

Senior high school children pay fee of $1.40 per term, 1 


Question 7. In what ways are home economics classes in your city 
sharing in community emergency programs? 


Canning vegetables and fruits for local firms, 11 

Constructing garments from materials donated by charitable organizations, 11 

Planning balanced low-cost meals, cooperating with city needs, 7 

Canning and preparing foods for needy families, 6 

Canning vegetables raised at home, 3 

Teaching use of cheaper foods, 3 

Preparing daily lunches for poor students, supplies donated by faculty, 3 

Trying to help the individual and classes as much as possible, 3 

Teaching girls leisure-time activities: weaving, knitting, rug hooking, more 
clothing construction, 3 

Strengthening family relationship units, 2 

Children donating material, 1 

Making over garments and distributing these to needy families, 1 

Helping families on charity list to make proper use of allowance, 1 

Organizing adult classes in homemaking, 1 

Talks given by home economics teachers to special group on budgeting to help 
wise spending of the dollar or script dollar, 1 

Cooperating with volunteer nutrition committee in preparing for publication 
“One Dish Meals at Low Cost” for use of city and private social agencies— 
this material to accompany food allowances for families receiving aid, 1 


Question 8. What are you attempting to do in home economics classes 
to help keep up morale in homes? 


Encouraging girls to bring home problems to school for solving, 4 

Stressing helpfulness and pleasant relationships in the home, emphasis on the 
idea that material things are not essential to happiness as a means to help 
girls realize the necessity for feeling of partnership in home situations, 4 

Planning low-cost diets, 3 

Planning special diets and food preservation, 2 

Giving lessons in pastime and other activities which do not call for expense, 2 

Considering how to help neighbors by darning, cleaning, mending, making over, 2 

Patchwork quilt clubs, 1 

Planning low-cost diets; particular emphasis on “‘one dish meals at low cost,” 1 

Feeding ten thousand children daily free, 1 

Adopting policy of counting blessings before despairing, 1 

Arranging exhibits for different district parent-teacher association meetings, 
health exhibit food unit, 1 

Stressing hygiene in clothing, diet, and habits, 1 
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Permitting needy pupils to earn lunch in lunch room, 1 

Serving surplus food to any hungry student in school, 1 

Teachers visiting in homes, 1 

Holding adult classes in ‘““Meal Preparation at Low Cost” and home manage- 
ment, 1 

Trying to develop a spirit of courage and cooperation in the pupils whereby they 
will see opportunities to help and will want to be better prepared to meet 
their opportunities, 1 

Bringing speakers who can present the broad philosophy and vision in home 
economics so as to help teachers see beyond the nagging details of the every- 
day classroom problems into the broader ideals of happy living, 1 

Distributing to teachers printed material which emphasizes practical economies 
possible in the family budget, 1 

Having teachers work on community committees which are endeavoring to 
organize adult recreation programs during this time of excess leisure, 1 


As one studies these replies, one realizes that they do not indicate any 
marked deviation from the final objectives set for home economics by 
the leaders of wide, high vision. It is not the end, but the means to that 
end that are influenced by the change and fluctuation of economic and 
social conditions. Family life itself fluctuates economically and socially, 
but the problem for home, school, and social agencies must be that of 
endeavoring to maintain the highest standards possible under existing 
conditions, forever endeavoring to keep aflame the choicest and most 
valued ideals for each home at its best. 

The reduced family budget has forced some families to a mere struggle 
for existence. To such families it is hard to talk “ideals.” Other families 
have been forced through circumstances to develop a living philosophy 
which recognizes human satisfactions in things other than what money 
alone can buy. Such papers as “Simple Values” in the North American 
Review for September 1932, “I Secede” in the Survey for August 1, 1932, 
“Vermont—‘A Way of Life’ ” in the Survey for July 1, 1932, and many 
other articles and editorials suggest that to some families the simplified 
living has brought with it real blessings through renewed evaluations. 
Home economics teachers are peculiarly fitted to help show the people 
of their communities how this can be done. If we all, twenty thousand 
strong, meet the challenge thus offered us, can we begin to predict the 
far-reaching results? 


DETERMINATION OF STANDARDS FOR THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 
FOR THE EXPENDITURE OF MONEY, 
TIME, AND ENERGY 


(Continued) 

Time and Energy Standards. Standards for time and energy expendi- 
ture in the home have received much less attention in the United States 
than have standards for money expenditure. For the past fifteen years 
there has been much discussion of efficiency in the performance of house- 
hold tasks, but only a small number of studies of scientific character have 
so far been made, covering only a few of the many tasks of the household 
and only a few of the many methods for increasing household efficiency. 

During recent years, however, interest in this field of research has 
greatly increased, and a considerable number of investigations are now 
under way in the state agricultural experiment stations, in the Bureau of 
Home Economics in the United States Department of Agriculture, and in 
various universities and colleges. Added impetus is being given to this 
research by the findings of some of the committees of the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. The next few years 
will undoubtedly show a marked increase in our knowledge of the subject. 

It will probably be some time, however, before we are able to draw up 
standard budgets for the work of the home comparable with the “safe 
guides” for money expenditures now available. Before such work 
budgets can be prepared, a great many studies must be made of individual 
household tasks to determine the most efficient method of doing each 
task and the amount of time and energy which it requires. The results 
of these studies can then be brought together to give balanced plans of 
work for various types of households. 

These work plans or budgets should probably be similar in form to the 
money budgets which have already been prepared. They should list all 
of the tasks on which time is to be spent, with the frequency with which 
each is to be done and the amount of time to be spent on each performance. 
But this is not enough. If such a list is to be used effectively it must be 
accompanied by a detailed explanation of the standards of housekeeping 
and the conditions of work on which the time standards are based, similar 
to the explanation of the standards of living included in the more com- 
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plete budgets for money expenditures. In fact it would probably be 
well to include brief directions as to how the various jobs are to be done— 
the equipment to be used, the arrangement of the equipment, and the 
process to be followed by the worker. For unless the housewife is shown 
how to work efficiently, standards of time expenditure will be of little value. 

We are accustomed to speak of standards for “time and energy.” But 
energy expenditure cannot, of course, be included in these budgets except 
in terms of time. No other measure of energy can serve as a common de- 
nominator for all of the tasks of the household. In determining the most 
efficient method of doing a given task we can measure energy expenditure 
in various other ways—in the number of motions and steps, in the number 
of unit processes, in the calories consumed, and in certain indexes of 
fatigue. But in preparing a budget for the work of the home these re- 
sults must be stated in terms of hours and minutes required by each task. 

No attempt has yet been made to prepare such work budgets for the 
household, as standards have so far been established for only a few house- 
hold tasks. When we recall the large number of tasks to be considered, 
we realize the amount of research which waits to bedone. But the few 
studies already made give clear proof of the opportunity before us. 

One of the most significant studies which has appeared is a time and 
motion comparison on methods of dishwashing, made at the University of 
Chicago (1). Thisis as careful an attempt as has yet been made to apply 
methods of job analysis to a household process. The task of washing 
table dishes (not including pots and pans) for a family of four was found 
to require 1,954 motions and 38 minutes 8 seconds a day when done 
according to “present practice.’ This involved washing the dishes 
three times a day, drying them by towel, and storing them in a cupboard. 
After analysis to eliminate waste, the process required 1,008 motions 
and 22 minutes 58 seconds—a reduction of 48 per cent of motions and 40 
per cent of time. This gain was largely made by washing dishes only 
once a day, eliminating towel drying and leaving them in the drain basket 
until used again—procedures which are open to every housewife willing 
to break with traditional standards. 

A considerable proportion of the existing studies in household efficiency 
deal with problems of equipment. Among these may be cited a number 
of studies of electrical equipment made on “‘test’’ farms by state agricul- 
tural experiment stations as part of rural electrification projects (2). 
Although these studies were not made under carefully controlled condi- 
tions, they give a rough indication of the possibilities of reducing house- 
hold drudgery in the farm home. 
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On nine test farms in Ohio the use of electric washing machines was 
found to reduce the time required by an average of 21.5 per cent, and this 
despite the fact that the weight of clothes washed was increased by 20 
per cent when the machines were used. Tests with electric irons and 
ironers showed equally striking results. Studies in Washington and 
Ohio gave a reduction in time of 33 per cent with electric hand irons as 
compared with stove-heated irons. When an electric ironer was substi- 
tuted for the electric hand iron, a saving of over 50 per cent in time was 
reported in a Kansas study. On 12 Ohio farms where an electric ironer 
was installed, the average number of pounds of clothes ironed was in- 
creased by 65 per cent while ironing time was raised only 17 per cent. 

Although most of the equipment studies so far undertaken have been 
concerned with reduction in time expenditure, some work has been done 
with other measures of energy. Among the most interesting of these are 
the studies of the energy cost of cleaning made by A. H. Ryan and his 
co-workers at the laboratory of the Hoover Company (3). The method 
employed was that of indirect calorimetry. The results showed that 


the homemaker using an electric cleaner is able to do her cleaning at an energy cost 
as low as 56 per cent above the resting energy expenditure. On the other hand, the 
energy cost of sweeping with a carpet sweeper in the ordinary manner of using it is 
about 138 per cent above the resting energy cost; and with the broom, 326 per cent 
above the resting energy cost. These results do not take into account the much 
greater efficiency of the electric cleaner. 


A considerable saving in energy expenditure was also found in dusting 
with the vacuum cleaner attachments instead of with cloth and brushes. 

A recent study made at the Washington Experiment Station may be 
mentioned as illustrative of research under way on the small equipment 
used in the home. This study considered the efficiency of utensils made 
of different kinds of material (4). The results show that 


utensils of shiny materials, aluminum and stainless steel, heat more slowly and less 
efiiciently than do utensils of dull or transparent materials like iron, enamel, china- 
ware and glass. The hesting that occurs in an iron kettle in 26} minutes is equal to 
the heating in an aluminum kettle or pot in 51 minutes. 


To determine the comparative efficiency of shiny and dull aluminum ware 
tests were made with an aluminum pan after a heavy coat of soot had 
been placed onit. It was found that 


water was heated to 200 degrees in 334 minutes in the blackened aluminum in con- 
trast to 544 minutes in the same pan when shiny, with an increase of efficiency from 
13.1 to 17.7 per cent. The former was thus 40 per cent faster and 35 per cent more 
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efficient than the latter. These results do not mean that aluminum pans should be 
coated with soot before use, but they do mean that the shinier the ovenware the 
slower and less efficient it will be. 


Perhaps the most interesting experiment in the field of household 
equipment is being carried on not in the research laboratory of a univer- 
sity or an industrial plant, but in a private home suburban to New York 
City. Here Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Borsodi have installed every type of 
mechanical equipment which can be utilized in home production and are 
making for themselves a large proportion of the commodities which their 
family consumes. Their home has become, to a considerable extent, the 
self-sufficient homestead of the past, but relieved of its former drudgery 
by the use of labor-saving equipment. This equipment, their experience 
shows, can be made to pay for itself through the reduced expenditure 
it makes possible for commercial goods and services. They believe that 
any family of moderate means can equip such a home as theirs out of its 
ordinary income and still enjoy a higher standard of living (5). 

On the question of efficient arrangement of equipment much has been 
written in this country and many practical tests have been made, espe- 
cially on the efficient grouping of large kitchen equipment. But up to the 
present time only a few brief reports have appeared giving the results of 
these experiments. One of the most recent of these is issued by the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company (6). Under the direction of Dr. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth this company has established ““The Kitchen Practical” with 
the equipment arranged to eliminate as much waste effort as possible. 
Studies made in this kitchen indicate that for the same process, making a 
coffee cake, the number of steps was reduced from 143 to 24 by rearrang- 
ing the equipment for efficiency. 

The Herald-Tribune Institute has reported a similar study made in its 
model kitchen, which was also designed by Dr. Gilbreth (7). Here the 
number of kitchen operations in making a strawberry shortcake was cut 
from 97 to 64 by improved arrangement of equipment, while the number 
of steps required was reduced from 281 to 45. 

These figures are suggestive of the amount of labor which can be saved 
by applying our present knowledge of efficient kitchen arrangement. But 
in this field also much further research is needed. An examination of 
the literature shows wide discrepancies in the recommendations made by 
different authorities. This lack of agreement appears in every aspect of 
arrangement—in the size and shape of the kitchen, in the location of 
large equipment, in the grouping and storage of small equipment and 
supplies, and in the height of working surfaces. 
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Further study of these problems is especially desirable because of the 
relative ease with which the findings can be put into practice. Their 
application lies largely in the hands of the architect and builder rather 
than of the housewife, for most matters of arrangement have been settled 
by the time the house is built and the housewife must usually accept 
them as she finds them, for better or for worse. Since the number of 
architects and builders is small compared with the millions of housewives, 
the task of educating them on these points is encouragingly simple. 

Much work then clearly remains to be done in determining efficient 
methods for performing household tasks. Even when such standards 
have been established, a further problem of standards will have to be 
settled before time budgets for the household can be set up. The char- 
acter of the results to be achieved by these budgets, the standards of 
housekeeping to be maintained, must be defined. How simple or how 
elaborate are these housekeeping standards to be? Are dinners to be 
served in one course orin three? Are silver and glassware to be wiped or 
allowed to drain dry? Is dusting to be done daily or only twice a week? 
Such questions must obviously be answered before the time required for 
the work can be determined. 

It is frequently assumed that the answer lies in finding the simplest 
standard compatible with the health and efficiency of the family. But 
such a solution of the problem is doubly impossible. It is impossible, 
first because a minimum standard of health and efficiency cannot be 
determined. Our scientific knowledge is not yet adequate to the task. 
And it is impossible secondly because no single standard of housekeeping 
will meet the needs of all types of households. If these budgets are 
actually to be used by the housewives for whom they are prepared, they 
must conform in the main to the standards of housekeeping prevailing 
in the group. Where these current standards conflict with our present 
scientific knowledge, or where they are clearly opposed to commonly 
accepted “common sense,” the budget should, of course, depart from 
them. But to attempt to make all households adopt the same manner of 
housekeeping is clearly as impractical as it is unjustified. 

The problem is, of course, closely connected with the problem of choos- 
ing the “‘standards of living’’ on which money budgets are to be based, 
and in preparing budgets for time expenditure there would be consider- 
able advantage in basing them upon money budgets already prepared. 
The standards for time expenditure could then be set up in terms of the 
particular foods to be served, of the type of house to be cared for, of the 
laundering, sewing, and other work that the money expenditures imply. 
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Such a complete household budget would not only serve as a guide for 
both time and money expenditures. It would also show the extent to 
which the two types of expenditures are related. With such a budget 
before her, the housewife could decide more wisely whether to spend her 
time in doing a particular task in the home or to spend the family’s money 
on a commercial substitute. 

In view of the necessity of making budgets of time expenditure con- 
form to a practical degree with current standards of housekeeping, the 
question naturally arises whether the time standards themselves might 
not be based upon current practice. The answer obviously lies in the 
purpose to which the budgets are to be put. Budgets based on current 
practice would undoubtedly be of value if they were used by the house- 
wife merely as a point of departure for working out a schedule suited to 
her needs. Such a budget would help her to organize her housework, to 
evaluate the importance of her different tasks, and to distribute her time to 
better advantage. But it would not affect appreciably the efficiency with 
which each task is performed. For this much research is needed, followed 
by an intensive program of education. We cannot hope, of course, that 
all or even most of the many millions of housewives can eventually be led 
to adopt “standard practice” in housekeeping. But if even a small 
percentage of them improves, the total gain will be enormous. 
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A STUDY OF HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT IN 
CHICAGO 


B. ELEANOR JOHNSON 


—\ HE “servant problem” from the standpoint of the employer 
Nx has been much discussed since a very early date. But 
O, little thought appears to have been given to it in this country 

from the standpoint of the worker until about 1885 when the 
Bureaus of Labor Statistics of California, Colorado, and Minnesota 
included household employment among the occupations in their study 
of wages and working conditions of wage-earning women. Since that 
time many studies have contributed to the knowledge of conditions 
actually existing within the occupation. 

The study of household employment here especially discussed, was 
made by the writer in 1929 and 1930. It included a survey of available 
statistical data and the collection of first-hand information from several 
hundred Chicago household employers and employees. The pur- 
pose was to throw light on the character of the demand for household 
workers in Chicago, the character of the supply of household workers in 
Chicago, the adequacy of the supply in meeting the demand, and the 
changes that must occur if the situation is to become more satisfactory 
to both employer and employee. Attention was centered on full-time 
women workers since it is in household employment as a full-time job 
that most of the problems of the occupation are centered. 

Schedules to be filled in by employees were prepared covering such 
points as age, nativity, and parentage; training and education; number of 
years of experience in household employment and in other work; kind 
of housework engaged in and reactions toward it. The schedules for 
employers contained questions concerning the size and composition of the 
family; the yearly income; the size of the house; the number of part-time 
and full-time workers employed; the relative need for assistance at differ- 
ent hours of the day; preference as to race and nativity, domicile 
status, and personal characteristics of the employee; and certain specific 
facts concerning the full-time women workers employed. 

Contacts with groups of employees was made possible through the 
cooperation of the Y. W. C. A., the Urban League, and Winchell Continu- 
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ation School, and the majority of the employees’ schedules were filled out 
under supervision. It was impossible to get in touch with groups of 
employers of full-time workers, so schedules were mailed to women 
known to employ such workers. Satisfactory schedules were secured 
from 250 employers and 250 employees, which together provided in- 
formation about 576 women workers. 

Information regarding household work. No exact information is avail- 
able as to the proportion of private households employing full-time 
household workers. Many estimates, undoubtedly based on census 
data, have been made in the past, and one frequently given is five per 
cent. A careful analysis of these estimates, however, indicates that they 
are much too high. In fact no exact statement concerning the propor- 
tion of private households employing this type of worker can be arrived 
at from census data because the latter include figures for part-time as 
well as full-time workers in both private and public households; and when 
the figures that probably represent full-time workers are separated from 
those that are probably part-time workers and an estimate is made of 
the number of private households involved, the result makes it clear that 
the proportion of such households employing at least one full-time worker 
is less than five per cent, even when all full-time workers are included. 
When further allowance is made for the fact that some households em- 
ploy more than one full-time worker and that many full-time workers 
are employed in public households, it seems probable that the proportion 
of private households employing full-time workers does not exceed two 
per cent and is possibly nearer one per cent. 

Among the households included in the Chicago study it was found that 
those employing full-time household workers were in general compara- 
tively small. The average size was 3.8 persons. They had few special 
problems due to the presence of very young children, many children, 
invalids, or aged. They had been established some time and had suffi- 
cient income to maintain a “‘well-to-do” or “liberal” standard of living. 

The average number of full-time workers employed per household was 
1.5 and of part-time workers 1.1. The size and composition of the family 
and size of the house, though of primary importance in determining the 
kind and amount of work to be done, appeared to have slight influence 
in determining the number of household workers employed. Income 
was by far the most important factor. Only when the income was 
$5,000 or more was the work of one full-time employee regularly sup- 
plemented by the work of two or more part-time workers; and only when 
the income was $10,000 or more were two or more full-time workers 


employed. 
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Three-fourths of the households employing full-time workers had only 
one such worker, a general worker; about 12 per cent had cooks and 
second girls; 7 per cent had children’s nurses and chambermaids. The 
proportion having yet more specialized help, such as ladies’ maid or par- 
lor maid, was very small. 

The findings of the study indicate that in 50 per cent of the households 
a working day of 10 hours, which includes time for meals, was sufficient to 
care for the needs of the household on week days and 6 hours on Sunday. 

Information regarding household workers. Two-thirds of the 576 full- 
time women household employees included in thestudy were general work- 
ers, 13 per cent were cooks, 9 per cent were second girls, while a very small 
percentage were engaged in the more specialized branches of housework. 
About two-fifths of these workers were foreign-born white, a little more 
than one-fourth were native white, and about one-third were negro. 
About half were between the ages of 25 and 44 years, about one-third were 
under 25, and approximately one-seventh were 45 years or over. Cooks, 
as a group, were older than general workers, and children’s nurses were 
younger than general workers. 

Of 250 full-time employees for whom information concerning marital 
status was available, 74 per cent were single. Of the white employees, 
96 per cent were single as compared with 34 per cent of the negroes. 
This preponderance of single women among white employees may possi- 
bly be due to the fact that many of the schedules for the latter were filled 
out by girls who were members of clubs, English classes, or the continua- 
tion school, groups in which there would naturally be few married workers. 

For the most part, the education of these household employees had 
been meager. White employees as a group had had more formal educa- 
tion than the negroes; about half of them had completed the eighth 
grade, whereas only about one-fourth of the negroes had done so. 
Eighty-three per cent had secured all or a part of their training for their 
work in their own homes, and 61 per cent had received all or a part of 
their training in the homes in which they had been employed. 

In general, the wages reported for full-time Chicago household employ- 
ees were lower for non-resident than for resident workers, for general 
workers than for other household workers, and for the younger employees 
than for the older employees. 

Trends in household employment. Examination of available data re- 
veals that many changes have taken place in the last fifty years or more 
in the size and composition of the groups engaged in the household occu- 
pations in Chicago. The proportion of women thus gainfully employed 
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has decreased since 1870 and the actual number decreased during the 
decade 1910 to 1920. There has also been a decrease in the propor- 
tion of foreign-born workers and a marked increase in the proportion of 
negro workers; an increase in the age level of the workers; an increase in 
the number of married women workers, particularly among cleaners 
and laundresses; and an increase in the number of part-time workers. 

Both money wages and real wages of white, resident, general workers in 
Chicago have also been increasing of late years. A recent study shows 
that money wages increased from an average of $3.82 a week in 1890 to 
$13.32 a week in 1929 and that real wages were 48 per cent more in 1928 
than they had been in the nineties." 

Present and possible future status of household employment. Though 
many attempts to improve conditions in household employment have 
been made in the past forty years, little progress has been apparent. 
Employers still complain of the difficulty of securing efficient employees 
with desirable personal traits; of the inadequacy of the records, references, 
and supply of workers available at employment bureaus; and of the cost 
of service. Employees still complain of the long day, the amount and 
character of the work demanded, and of the attitude of others toward 
them and their work. Household employment continues to be the least 
standardized and modernized of all occupations for wage-earning women. 

The problem of improvement resolves itself into two parts: how to 
make the supply of workers more adequate from the standpoint of the 
employer, and how to make conditions of employment more satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the employee. 

Undoubtedly, both employer and employee would be benefited if im- 
provement could be effected in wages, hours, and working conditions, if 
provision could be made for training suitable for the occupation, and if a 
change could be effected in the character of the demand which would 
result in a change in attitude toward the worker. Improvement in wages, 
hours, and working conditions would increase the desirability of house- 
hold employment as an occupation and should result in attracting a more 
desirable type of worker. Training would increase the efficiency of the 
worker and would give her a different attitude toward her work. A 
change in the character of the work demanded from that which clearly 
marks the worker asaservant to that which would indicate her position in 
the household as an assistant should change the attitude toward her and 
lessen the social stigma to which she is now subjected. 


1 Hanson, Autce, and Douctas, Paut H. Wages of domestic labor in Chicago, 1890- 
1929. J. Am. Statistical Assoc’n, Vol. 25, 47-50 (March, 1930). 
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Standards for household employment. In many European countries 
wages, hours, and working conditions have been regulated through legis- 
lation, unions, or organizations of employers and employees working 
together. In this country, however, it seems probable that little imme- 
diate help can be expected of such agencies toward setting up and enforc- 
ing standards for household employment. Apparently this task must be 
taken over by some impartial group working in codperation with place- 
ment agencies already established, by special placement agencies, or 
possibly by the public employment bureaus. Standards without ade- 
quate organizations for maintaining them would be of little value. More- 
over, if household employment is to compete with industrial occupa- 
tions, its standards must be comparable with those of the competing 
occupations. 

In industry a working week of 48 hours is a commonly accepted stand- 
ard and the tendency is toward a decrease rather than an increase in 
working time. It would seem, then, that a 48-hour week is not an un- 
reasonably high goal to be attained for the non-resident household worker 
and a 54-hour week for the resident worker who is not required to spend 
time going to and from her work. Because of the confusion that exists at 
the present time in the minds of many employers as to what constitutes 
“free time” for the household worker, “‘working time,”’ ‘“‘time on call,” 
and “‘free time” should be carefully defined. 

Vacations with pay after a period of service varying in length from 
a few months to two years are becoming increasingly more frequent in 
industry, and it seems reasonable to include in the standards for household 
workers one week’s vacation with pay after a year of service in a given 
household. 

The minimum wage of women wage earners in any community should 
be based on the cost of living of independent women at a tolerable level. 
For the resident household worker the cost of room and board would be 
deducted from this minimum and for the non-resident household worker 
the cost of such meals as she receives from her employer. Standards for 
differentiating between skilled and unskilled workers need to be estab- 
lished and wage rates above the minimum wage set up for skilled workers 
who meet the requirements. To insure a wage in accordance with in- 
creasing ability, provision should be made for checking the ability of 
the worker from time to time. 

Overtime should be paid for at an hourly rate figured on the basis of the 
working week. 

As regards the character of work required, it must be remembered that 
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in industry the worker knows exactly what he is expected todo. In order 
to approximate this in household employment the worker should be given 
either a work schedule based on an analysis of the job to be done or a 
definite statement of the work that will not be required of her. In this 
connection it is interesting to know that tentative standards for the 
general houseworker were recently drawn up by a Chicago committee, 
and that general standards for the girl under 21 who lives in her employ- 
er’s home were prepared in California by the Alemeda County Committee 
on Household Employment for Girls for use in the San Francisco Bay 
district. 

Training has been advocated by practically every group that has stud- 
ied the occupation of household employment as a remedy for some of the 
undesirable conditions brought to light. Experiments in providing such 
training have been many, but the result has been the same in each: few 
women could be interested in taking the work offered. Little need has 
been felt for such training on the part of the workers themselves, and this 
condition will doubtless continue until conditions within the occupation 
are so changed that it can be considered a desirable one. 

Thus it seems evident that the only feasible plan of providing training 
for the occupation of household employment under present conditions is 
to make provision for it in the public school curriculum. Many who 
engage in it do not stay in school beyond the eighth grade, hence to bene- 
fit potential employees courses that will contribute to an understanding 
of household occupations would have to be included in the elementary or 
junior high school curriculum. Since household employment is one of the 
few vocational opportunities open to the colored wage earner, it would 
seem that courses of this sort should be definitely stressed in schools hav- 
ing a large enrollment of colored girls. Continuation schools afford 
a definite opportunity for providing training for girls already engaged as 
“mothers’ helpers.” 

Results of the Chicago study indicate that the tasks for which the gen- 
eral household worker has the major responsibility are dishwashing, daily 
and weekly cleaning, cooking, serving, and the planning of her working 
time. Hence, to be most beneficial the courses should provide for the 
gaining of skill in the technics involved in these tasks. 

To change the character of the work demanded of household employees 
may present greater difficulties than setting up standards or providing 
training, because it may involve changing the standard of living among 
the employing group. For example, it would involve modification or 
elimination of much of the form and ceremony in households where “‘con- 
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spicuous consumption” is important. As long as there is a demand for 
work of this sort, the attitude of employers and others toward the person 
who performs it is likely to continue as at present. If, however, work 
of that type could be dispensed with and only that work required which 
is necessary to the health and welfare of the family, she would probably 
be regarded as an invaluable assistant who is doing work that is worthy 
and desirable. 

The character of the work demanded would be considerably changed 
if cooperative housekeeping should develop to the extent of having cen- 
tral nurseries, central kitchens, and similar more or less socialized substi- 
tutions for individual household tasks. The demand in such organiza- 
tions would be primarily for highly trained and skilled workers: a trained 
child psychologist to conduct the central nursery, a trained nutrition 
specialist to take charge of the food problems of the group, skilled cooks 
to prepare the food, a trained household engineer to supervise the re- 
mainder of the work of the household, the unskilled and semi-skilled tasks. 

To bring about changes in household employment which will make it 
more satisfactory for both the employer and the worker in private house- 
holds, the first requisite is not provision for training the employee but the 
establishment of adequate placement agencies which could insist on the 
maintenance of standards. Without some such means for maintaining 
standards in household occupations, it is useless to consider setting them 
up, and yet they are absolutely necessary if some of the present objection- 
able conditions are to be removed and if more women and girls of a type 
that will make more efficient workers are to be attracted to household em- 
ployment. Until these conditions are improved there will not be any in- 
terest in special training for the occupation on the part of the worker or 
any justification for suggesting household employment as a desirable 
vocational opportunity. 

From all this it would seem that the order in which improvement must 
necessarily come about is first, through the establishment of adequate 
placement organizations; second, through the setting up of standards and 
removal of some of the other conditions which now make household 
employment less attractive than alternative occupations; and finally, 
through the provision of special training for household employees. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


+©>>-PHILADELPHIA COUNCIL ON HOUSEHOLD OCCUPA- 
TIONS. Budgets that were geared to prosperity incomes have been 
scrapped by the economic squeeze, and the householder with a staff of 
workers and a large home finds it no small task to readjust living to the 
maintenance of essential standards on a decreasing budget. These are 
some of the problems: How many employees are really needed? Can 
she lower the wage scale of her workers to prevent unemployment and 
still keep the morale of the household? What jobs in the household may 
the family share to help tide over this emergency? What are the ac- 
cepted ethical standards of wages, hours, days off, vacations, and cour- 
tesies in the household? Do the methods, order of work and work-room 
arrangement save labor and give satisfactory results? 

It was to help solve such problems for its members that in November 
1930 the Philadelphia Council on Household Occupations opened a 
bureau in charge of a home economist. Its function is the application 
of industrial principles to the problems of the household. The Council 
feels that the conditions of the present day demand that households, in 
order to survive, should be run by the best business methods but that 
their homelike and individual characteristics should not be sacrificed. 

Many clients need only a telephone call to settle their problems, others 
a series of consultations at home and at the office to educate them to 
solve their own problems on a sound ethical basis. The life of the ad- 
viser is punctuated with telephone calls: “What shall I pay a farm laborer 
by the hour?” “Shall I pay my secretary during her vacation? She 
is deaf.” ‘Will you work out a living schedule for my family and a work 
schedule for my workers?”’ “TI have an excellent cook but she quarrels 
with the chauffeur and worries the maids. Can you settle the trouble?” 

Besides the time spent on phone calls and consultations, countless 
hours have been spent in administration, class work, and research for 
solving problems in a field utterly without precedent. 

The future holds alluring possibilities such as training courses for 
employees in cooperation with existing agencies, classes with advanced 
credit for homemakers, and testing laboratories for workers already 
trained. 

122 
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This bureau is only one of the Council’s activities. Seven years ago 
some Quaker women studied the hours and working conditions of the 
paid workers in their homes. This study of the household industry, sug- 
gested by Miss Mary Bryant, industrial secretary of the Germantown | 
Y. W. C. A., outgrew this Women’s Problems Group of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends. Under the leadership of Miss Anna Cope 
Evans they employed Dr. Amey E. Watson, an economist and sociologist, 
to enlarge the membership, to take charge of the financing, and to make a 
more thorough study of household employment in Philadelphia. Miss 
Mary Anderson and her staff of the Women’s Bureau in the United States 
Department of Labor cooperated. In January 1929 the Philadelphia 
Council on Household Occupations emerged as a permanent organiza- 
tion with facilities for administration, study, and research. Its govern- 
ing board consists of three-fourths seasoned, thinking homemakers and 
one-fourth far-thinking professional women, economists, sociologists, 
psychologists, home economists, and educators, many of them nationally 
known leaders in their special fields. In May 1930 it published a ‘“Di- 
gest of Findings of the Philadelphia Study of Household Occupations,” 
a small manual of the principles involved in the industry of household 
employment based on the study of 1,000 homes in and around Philadel- 
phia. The same year saw the completion under the guidance of Dr. Wat- 
son of the study “Household Employment in Philadelphia,” which was 
published in May 1932 as Bulletin 93 of the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

The Council has a state permit as non-commercial employment bureau. 
Employees who register and whose ability and background have been 
found satisfactory are eligible for placement in homes of members. Care 
is taken to place the right person in the right home, to follow up the place- 
ment, and help make adjustments. The State Employment Bureau of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania cooperates with the bureau and does 
most of the actual placement, since it can handle that work skillfully. 

In the last two years the Council has conducted research in standards 
upon which to base decisions in serving clients. It has worked out: 
type analyses that may be applied to the work of individual homes; 
written or verbal agreements between employer and employee to define 
the job; definite labor policies concerning vacations, raises, sickness, and 
other conditions. Students from Drexel Institute and Temple University 
have analyzed the work in three homes to ascertain the hours of actual 
work of each worker. 

Because the stigma attached to domestic service has ‘:ept many gifted 
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women from entering the industry, classes for homemakers have been 
conducted in private homes, clubs, and the Y. W. C. A. to promote better 
understanding of the job of homemaking and the responsibility of its 
industrial relations. 

This pioneer home economics work in household employment problems 
in the higher income groups is doubly interesting because it is the result 
of cooperative thinking by professional women and by lay homemakers. 
The latter have had the vision of its social and practical value and persis- 
tence in financing the undertaking. They have also contributed time, 
energy, and money that homemaking may become a science and an art 
and that its industrial phase may be ethically sound.—MAYBELLE 
CORNELL TALIAFERRO. 


&?@>>-ADULT TRAINING IN DOMESTIC SERVICE. The Mil- 
waukee Vocational School is offering a program of specialized instruction 
in domestic service to women over eighteen years of age who wish to 
enter this field. This program was developed to meet the demand on the 
part of Milwaukee people for trained maid service and to give women 
interested in such work a general view of the duties of a housemaid, as 
well as an opportunity to prepare for such work or to improve themselves 
during this period of unemployment. 

The course was planned to extend over a period of two weeks. Instruc- 
tion began at 8.30 a.m. and closed at 4.00 p.m., with a noon period of 
one and one-half hours, thus allowing each student to receive sixty hours 
of intensive training. 

The subject matter fell into five main subjects, each of which was sub- 
divided into units and subtopics. The first subject or division was de- 
voted to foods and contained ten units: Milk and vegetables; eggs and 
cereals; raw fruits and vegetables and cheese cookery; luncheon; yeast 
breads; meat cookery (two units); cakes and frostings; dinner; pastry. 
The food values of the material and its place in the diet was discussed 
in each unit, and general principles of food preparation were given, along 
with practice in preparing typical dishes. 

The second subject was table setting and service, and the four units 
under it provided for the different processes involved, including planning 
the work and some of the other household services ordinarily expected 
of a housemaid. 

General cleaning problems constituted the third subject, and its five 
units dealt with: cleaning the kitchen; the pantry; general cleaning of 
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room and care of equipment; bedroom and bathroom; small electrical 
repairs, faucets. 

Subject four was laundering, to which two units were devoted, one on 
machine washing and ironing, and the other on hand washing and ironing. 

Personal hygiene was the designation of the fifth subject. Its four 
units had to do with becoming hair arrangement, the shampoo, the mani- 
cure, and the care of the skin. 

The course was advertised in several ways: through the use of a “hu- 
man interest” story in the Sunday edition of the city newspapers; by de- 
scriptive posters placed in the waiting rooms of the city employment 
offices; by the recommendation of students who had completed the course; 
through the employment agencies of the city; and through club women 
and social leaders who were interested in the movement. 

Eighteen women enrolled in the first class, beginning on April 11, 1932, 
and this was followed by four more classes before the close of school in 
June, making a total of 75 who took advantage of this special training. 

There were many different types of unemployed among these groups, 
including office workers, nurses, high school graduates, dressmakers, 
beauty culture operators, factory workers, brides, cooks, and hotel 
housekeepers. There was one man in the course, a butler who had a job 
awaiting him upon the completion of his course, in charge of the work 
of six maids in a prominent home. 

A complete follow-up on the placement of the students has not yet 
been made, but it is known that one student obtained a position immedi- 
ately as the result of a request from a housewife who had heard about 
this special course, and ten others obtained jobs before the close of the 
school term. Five women indicated that they took the course for self- 
improvement. 

General satisfaction was expressed both by the students who had 
taken the course and by women socially prominent in the city of Mil- 
waukee who appeared delighted with the trend toward specialized training 
offered by the school. 

That the employment agencies of the city look upon this specialized 
training with favor, is shown by the following statement made by the 
superintendent of the Milwaukee Public Employment Bureau: 


The greater number of requests for domestic help received by us are for trained 
workers. In the past we have experienced difficulty in meeting the demand. It is 
a fine thing that the Milwaukee Vocational School is doing an immeasurable service 
to the worker, the employer, and the placement agency. 
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It is a well-known fact that a person who becomes proficient in more 
than one type of work improves his chances foremployment. The Mil- 
waukee Vocational School is attempting, through education and re-edu- 
cation, to combat present economic conditions by helping to train people 
in another type of work, thus making their chances for re-employment 
so much better. The course in domestic service is being offered again to 
adults during the present school year and will continue as long as there 
is a sufficient demand for it.—Hatrtie E. ANDERSON. 


=>®>>-KITCHEN ARRANGEMENT STUDIED BY PHOTO- 
ELECTRIC EYE. As a part of the work of the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership, the Bureau of Home 
Economics was asked by the chairman of the committee on kitchens and 
other work spaces to study the use of the photo-electric eye in efficiency 
of kitchen arrangement. The study was made possible by the coopera- 
tion of a company which manufactures sinks of monel metal and wished 
to obtain figures on the amount of time the homemaker spends at the 
kitchen sink. 

The operating principle of the “electric eye’’ in these kitchen studies 
is the same as that in the devices now used to control traffic signals, open 
garage doors, and perform similar tasks by seeming magic. By merely 
interrupting a beam of light directed onto a light-sensitive cell, electric 
current sufficient to operate certain mechanisms is established. In this 
case the shadow of each person going to the sink broke the beam of light 
and consequently set in motion the pen which recorded each visit on a 
revolving drum. 

A photo-electric eye was lent for the study by one of the large manu- 
facturers of electrical goods. The device was tried out in the kitchens of 
eight homes in Washington, D. C., with families varying in size from 4 
to 6 persons. By a pen record on a drum every trip made to the sink 
was noted, along with the time spent there. 

The instrument was so placed that only actual trips to the sink itself 
were recorded. No effort was made to distinguish the purpose of the 
trip and in some cases the number of trips was increased by the children 
running in for a drink of water. The record was taken in each home for 
three successive days, and the figures given in the table are averages of 
the totals. The graph shows the record kept in Family F. 

An analysis of the curves shows that the women cooperating spent 
from 38 to 152 minutes at the sink each day, while the number of trips 
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number number number minutes minutes 
A 4 2 32 £2 38 
B 6 4 42 4.2 52 
Cc 4 2 66 8 55 
D 4 2 129 4 56 
E 6 4 162 6 100 
F 6 3 217 BS 145 
G 6 3 88 1.8 146 
H 5 2 116 1.3 152 
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Data TAKEN FROM A TYPICAL RECORD MADE BY THE PHOTO-ELECTRIC EYE IN THE 
KITCHEN OF Famity F 


The lower curve indicates the number of trips made to the sink from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m. The location of each X indicates the number of trips made during each 15- 
minute period. The upper curve gives the total amount of time spent at the sink. 
The high points of this curve show the hours of the day when the time spent at the 
sink was longest. 
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varied from 32 to 217. The reasons for such wide variations can be de- 
termined only by more detailed studies, but this first trial indicates that 
the device should be very useful as a recording instrument in studying 
the efficiency of kitchen arrangement. It furnishes definite data hitherto 
unavailable in such studies and used in controlled situations should make 
possible more definite conclusions as to the comparative efficiency of 
different arrangements.—LOovISE STANLEY. 


3@>>RED CROSS CLOTHING RELIEF AND HOME ECONO- 
MISTS. An opportunity for service such as had not been presented to 
trained women since the days of the World War was inaugurated when 
the Congress of the United States last July voted 500,000 bales of Farm 
Board cotton to the American Red Cross for distribution as clothing for 
the needy and distressed. 

The Red Cross and the nation entered into a new field of giving aid on 
abroad scale. The legislation prescribed the methods of giving this aid; 
and while to the layman it might have seemed simpler for the Red Cross 
to convert the cotton into cash and use the cash to purchase garments 
for the needy, this was not possible under the terms of the act. 

Exchange or barter of cotton cloth or clothing is the method specified. 
Cotton or garment manufacturers are asked to take the bales and give 
yard goods or garments in return. In estimating values, the baled 
cotton is rated at current prices, while the value of the yard goods or 
garments includes all costs of production but no profit to the manu- 
facturer. 

By a questionnaire addressed to its more than 3,600 chapters, the Red 
Cross first determined the most acute needs for clothing. These were 
found to be first, garments for school children; second, garments for men 
who were unemployed; and, in lesser degree, women’s clothing. 

As only cotton materials could be provided, the Red Cross decided to 
utilize the 500,000 bales of cotton in exchange for cloth and ready-made 
garments of such types as could be obtained in greatest quantity. 

Distribution of yard goods was first undertaken, and the call went out 
for more than 100,000 women who would volunteer their services as 
seamstresses in the Red Cross chapters in several thousand communities. 

The reports received from the chapters indicate the fine cooperation 
given them by the home demonstration agents in the various states and 
by the home economists in many of the public schools. These trained 
women have volunteered their services not only in supervising the sewing 
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rooms but also in such practical and vital aid as teaching the volunteer 
seamstresses how to cut garments in quantity, to make the best use of the 
cloth through proper selection of patterns and through their knowledge 
of suitable uses for the various materials; and also as volunteer investi- 
gators of social conditions in their communities. In many cases the 
local Red Cross has turned yard goods over to the schools, and the cloth- 
ing classes have made it up into the desired garments as part of their 
school work. This plan has proved especially useful where funds for 
school supplies are short. 

The magnitude of the task is shown by the fact that the Red Cross has 
obtained for distribution 50,882,988 yards of cloth—gingham, outing 
flannel, shirting, muslin, prints, and birdseye. In the majority of com- 
munities this will provide sewing for volunteers throughout the winter. 

Distribution of knit underwear, socks and stockings, jumpers, overalls, 
and knickers also is being made, and 1,597,000 dozens of these articles 
are being shipped to chapters. The most recent item on the cotton pro- 
gram was the giving of 2,760,000 cotton sweaters for men, women, and 
children. 

Red Cross officials handling the cotton have expressed their indebted- 
ness for excellent cooperation and advice to Miss Ruth O’Brien, chief 
of the textiles and clothing division in the Bureau of Home Economics, 
and Miss Florence Hall of the Cooperative Extension Service in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The Bureau also has given 
many of its publications free to Red Cross chapters. 

The cotton will only meet about 20 per cent of the needs of the more 
than four million families who have been reported to the Red Cross as 
virtually destitute of clothing. Every yard of the cloth must therefore 
be used to the best advantage. The home economist who can give her 
expert knowledge and her volunteer services to the Red Cross chapter in 
her community will be helping in a fine, practical way to make this only 
too meager program of clothing aid stretch to cover just one more family 
of the unemployed.—KaTHERINE LEwIs. 


=+©>>+A MENU BOARD FOR FOODS CLASSES. The home- 
making department of the public schools in Long Beach, California, has 
recently evolved a menu board to use in teaching meal planning, and a 
description of it may be helpful toothers. It rather resembles the hymnal 
board often seen in churches. It is made of three-ply board, stained 
and varnished, and measures 17 by 36 inches. It is divided vertically 
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into three sections by strips of wood } inch wide nailed to the board. Nine 
strips 1 inch wide are fastened across the board, and under the upper 
edge of these, cards 3 by 5 inches in size are easily slipped. Thus there 
are three columns of nine spaces each in which cards bearing the names 
of common foods or food groups can be quickly arranged as occasion 
demands. The cards carry one word each, and are lettered in India ink 
with a “Speedball” pen which makes the words easily legible at a distance. 
Those in frequent use at Long Beach read: beverages, breads, cakes, 
cereals, desserts, eggs, fruits, main dishes, meals, meats, relishes, salads, 
soups, vegetables. 

The three columns make it possible to set up the three meals for a day 
side by side for criticism, or the column at the right may be used for the 
courses of a meal, with the special dishes in the other two. The board 
has proved useful for the following purposes: arranging types of menus 
for class criticism; setting up a day’s menus to show good selection and 
balance; arranging menus for three successive breakfasts or luncheons or 
dinners to show variety of choice or use of left-overs; setting up part of 
the menus, the class or pupil to supply the missing parts; allowing pupils 
to correct poorly planned menus by substituting other foods; arranging 
menus and estimating cost; changing menus to lessen their costs without 
reducing food values; arranging menus for varying ages; setting up menus 
for special occasions. 

The board is light in weight and can be easily moved. For use in 
class it is sometimes placed in the chalk tray against the blackboard, or 
it may be hung on the bulletin board when that seems more convenient. 
—Mavp E. Hayes. 
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EDITORIAL 


>>HOME ECONOMICS AND THE ECONOMIC EMER- 
GENCY. The emergency affects home economics in two ways. It is 
making the public scrutinize more carefully the returns received from 
the money spent for education and general welfare, and hence is making 
home economists desire to justify their work beyond any possibility of 
question. It is also presenting an unparalleled opportunity to prove the 
value of home economics by practical cooperation in the measures taken 
to relieve distress or to adjust family life to the changes required by 
curtailed income. 

Miss Zuill’s paper on page 96 bears on the first of these two effects, 
telling what the public has a right to expect of home economists, especially 
home economics teachers in the public schools. It proved so helpful 
and inspiring when she read it before one or two state home economics 
association meetings this autumn that the JouRNAL gladly accepted the 
opportunity to bring it before a larger audience. An editorial in the 
December issue showed how state associations are trying to make the 
public realize the value of home economics. In the paper on page 104 
Miss Jessie Winchell brings together some of the ways in which home 
economics departments in the public schools are attempting to adjust 
their work. It does not pretend to give a complete survey of the situa- 
tion nor to be the only study of its kind. Itis, however, reliable as far as 
it goes, and like Miss Zuill’s proved of such value to the group to whom 
it was originally presented that it seems well worth passing on to others. 
Those who have already adopted some of the methods described will be 
encouraged to see that others have come to similar conclusions. Those 
who have been bewildered or fearful as to what steps they should take 
to make their work fit actual community needs will welcome the variety 
of experience described. To us all it will drive home the fact that no 
matter what our local conditions, we can, if we have the courage and the 
vision, find some way of using home economics to help fight distress and 
the danger it brings to health and morale. 

That such service is a vital concern of home economists has been 
actively recognized since the emergency began. Last year the American 
Home Economics Association asked affiliated associations to take the 
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lead in providing opportunities for it. The first item in its program of 
work for the present year reads: 


Responsibility of Home Economics in the Present Economic Situation. Since the 
home is the most important institution concerned with the problem of consumption 
and since the economics of the home is vitally related to the present economic situa- 
tion, it is recommended that home economists assume their full responsibility in (a) 
studying the present economic situation as it relates to the home and family; (b) 
serving on committees and groups to formulate policies and devise methods of dealing 
with present economic problems, both problems of relief and more fundamental 
problems of recovery and prevention; (c) seeking to spread information which will be 
of assistance in restoring or maintaining adequate standards of living in their own 
communities; and (d) emphasizing the value of education for the consumption of 
goods and services. 


As described last month, the president of the Association has again urged 
state associations to take the lead in carrying out the second of these 
recommendations. That such cooperation and leadership are already 
established in many places is proved each month in the “‘News’”’ section 
of the JouRNAL. If anyone questions whether home economics is alive 
to the emergency, we recommend quotations from this section and from 
Miss Winchell’s summary. 


RED CROSS, COTTON, AND CLOTHING RELIEF. Per- 
haps the latest way for home economists to prove their usefulness in the 
emergency situation is by giving trained assistance in planning for the 
efficient utilization of the cotton which the National Red Cross has 
received from the Farm Board for clothing relief. Exactly how the plan 
works may not have been clear to all who have seen the materials and 
garments provided, so that Mrs. Lewis’s paper on page 128 is decidedly 
timely. It leaves no doubt that the National Red Cross appreciates 
the special help which the home economists can give, and our news notes 
show that here, too, many leaders and classes are already at work. 


&3©>+STANDARDS AND TRAINING FOR HOUSEHOLD EM- 
PLOYMENT. That home economics has a definite responsibility in 
connection with employment in the home has been several times em- 
phasized in these pages; as, for example, in July, 1931 (pages 650 to 
653) and in April, 1932 (page 350). This responsibility is twofold: 
first, because household employment is often an important factor in 
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household management; and second, because as professional workers 
in the field of homemaking it behooves home economists to study how 
household employment can be lifted from its present unsatisfactory 
status to one more in keeping with what they believe is the importance 
of successful home administration. Moreover, if its status could be 
thus improved, household employment would offer good vocational 
openings for girls trained for homemaking. With all this in mind, the 
JouRNAL welcomes three contributions to this issue. 

Miss Johnson’s study of actual cases in Chicago (page 115) clearly 
shows some of the important causes of present difficulties, and how they 
may be attacked. Mrs. Taliaferro’s story on page 122 is that of an 
exceptionally well-planned attempt by Philadelphia homemakers to 
tackle the knotty problem of standards in this unorganized field of work 
for women. The account on page 124 of the experiment in the Milwau- 
kee Vocational High School suggests yet another approach and one 
perhaps especially valuable just at present—namely that of giving public 
school courses of training for such work and enlisting the interest of 
both homemakers and employment agencies in the project. The fact 
that Wisconsin is the only state with a minimum wage law that applies 
to household employment is a notable element in the case. 

A similar experiment in offering such training to unemployed girls 
was successfully tried by the Y. W. C. A. in Providence, Rhode Island, 
last spring. Free instruction was given to prospective housemaids and 
mothers’ helpers, waitresses and chambermaids, and dressmakers—the 
last intended quite as much to help the students get their own ward- 
robes in order as to lead to gainful employment. Miss Eleanor Wells, 
the director in charge, reported that the 60 girls and women who enrolled 
had mostly been in office or shop work and applied themselves to this 
new type of work with an alert eye and a keen mind. The student 
hardest to train was said to be the mill girl, who seemed to move within a 
solitary daydreaming circle of her own, not seeing anything new to be 
done, taking little initiative, and appearing quite helpless in the use of 
her hands. Observation soon revealed that it was the stultifying type of 
work she had been doing rather than lack of native intelligence which 
produced this result, for gradually she came out of her shell and de- 
veloped an ability in this form of technical work quite equal to the others. 
All the groups were exceedingly keen on their jobs and wound up the 
work with a tea to all groups where the senior members poured and the 
junior group served. Many of the students secured positions. 

The Handbook of Domestic Duties for a General Housemaid noted on 
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page 151 is interesting as showing the concern of a good employment 
agency to raise the status of household employment. The author, a 
well-educated colored woman, has built up a successful placement service 
in connection with which she maintains a training kitchen and dining- 
room for employees; she also serves as consultant to housekeepers who 
wish to increase the system and efficiency of their housework. 

Statistics regarding household employment are notoriously unsatis- 
factory. However, it seems to be generally agreed by officials of reliable 
employment agencies that a larger proportion of all the women placed 
are now going into household employment than was the case a year or 
two ago. Nor can one question the prevalent impression that general 
unemployment is reducing wages for such work and making hours and 
conditions more burdensome. It is therefore more than ever important 
for household management classes to emphasize the social importance 
of developing good standards for household employment. Well-organ- 
ized training courses may not only serve to train unemployed girls 
and women for possible openings but may also increase public respect 
for such employment by the character of the training offered. 

Newark, New Jersey, has taken a different but significant step toward 
the improvement of household employment. It requires that no one 
shall be employed as a household servant who has not filed with the 
Public Health Department a doctor’s certificate stating that the bearer 
is free from tuberculosis and other contagious or communicable diseases. 


>+@>>MILWAUKEE, MEETING PLACE OF THE AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, JUNE 26 TO 30, 1933. Mil- 
waukee is eagerly awaiting the opportunity to welcome the American 
Home Economics Association, and wishes the members to know well in 
advance what sort of a place it is to which they come next June. 

“Manawaukee”’ (rich and beautiful land), said the Indian, as the slow 
current carried his canoe along the stream on which now stands the city 
named Milwaukee. Potawatomis, Chippewas, Menominees, and a 
few Ottawas came with the war paint washed from their faces to set 
their tepees near where three rivers—the Manawaukee or Milwaukee, 
the Menominee, and the Kinnikinnic—brought the otter, beaver, musk- 
rat, and mink to their traps. 

In 1673 and 1674 Father Jacques Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, saw 
the beautiful Milwaukee harbor, not far from which a great University 
was named in his honor many years later. 
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In 1757 the first fur traders arrived, mainly French Canadians. About ~ 
a hundred years ago the Indians lost title to “the rich and beautiful 
land” through a government treaty. Soon a dozen log huts replaced 
the Indians’ wigwams, and the white men’s wagons were seen following 
the Indian trails. Then, almost within a life span, Milwaukee changed 
from a city of wigwams to a city of beautiful homes. Today it is the 
twelfth largest city in the country, and 47 per cent of its residents own 
their own homes, a proportion sixteen per cent above the average for all 
the cities in the United States. 

Milwaukee also leads the country in diversification of industry. It is 
the largest producer of eighteen different articles, among which are 
mittens, wheelbarrows, work shoes, and motorcycles, not to mention 
silk hosiery, in the manufacture of which it is said to lead the world. 
It also boasts one of the largest, if not the largest, straw hat factories, 
and handles more veal than any other packing center in the United States. 
As a shipping center, it handles a large part of the dairy produce of 
Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee was founded in peace, and freedom from disturbance still 
characterizes it. Its excellent educational and recreational facilities 
no doubt help it to maintain its fine municipal reputation. 

Among educational institutions, the Milwaukee Vocational School 
perhaps holds first place, being often spoken of as the largest and best 
school of its kind. It covers eleven acres of floor space. The school 
“grew out of the demand that children devote their years to preparation 
for the future rather than in earning a small pittance for low-wage 
households. The state recognizes it as important that those who engage 
in manual labor have as high a degree of cultural education as possible.” 
The course described on page 124 is typical of its progressiveness and 
adaptability to community needs. 

The extension division of the University of Wisconsin, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee-Downer College, Mount Mary College, the 
State Teachers’ College, the School of Engineering, St. Francis Seminary, 
Layton Art School, Concordia College, the Milwaukee University School, 
and the Milwaukee Country Day School all offer fine opportunities for 
students from the city and elsewhere. 

Milwaukee’s present city park system includes nearly 1,600 acres of 
land, valued at more than $15,000,000. The city is noted for the care 
which its parks receive and for the intensive use to which they are put. 
The total annual attendance is estimated at 8,000,000 persons. In 
addition to the city parks there are 2,232 acres of county park land. 
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The social centers and playgrounds are among the finest in the country, 
and 46 of the latter will be open to the home economics visitors. 

Milwaukee is a healthful and a safe city. This it proved by the ratings 
it received in two nation-wide contests sponsored by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It held first place both in the health conserva- 
tion contest of 1929 and in the fire-waste contest of 1926. 

And finally Milwaukee with its cosmopolitan, law-abiding population 
is proud of its reputation for hospitality—a reputation which the local 
home economists mean to live up to next June.—M. O’N anp A. O’C. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION. By the time this JourNAL is 
published, the fate of federal legislation of concern to home economics 
may or may not be known. The four agencies for which active support 
is included in the legislative program of the American Home Economics 
Association, are the Bureau of Home Economics in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Children’s and Women’s Bureaus in the 
United States Department of Labor, and the Office of Education in the 
United States Department of the Interior. The appropriations proposed 
for them in the President’s message to Congress on December 7 were, 
roughly speaking, about 10 per cent lower than those for the current 
year—reductions quite in line with the general economy program of the 
administration. As this was written, the bills for the Departments of 
Agriculture and Labor had not come up, and there is no telling what 
further cuts will be proposed by Congress. The bill for the Department 
of the Interior had come up, and the severe cuts proposed in the appro- 
priations for the Office of Education are discussed on page 137. 

On the chance that quick action becomes necessary, the situation 
was outlined in some detail in the Bulletin sent to Association members 
in January and the legislative committee of the Association is keeping 
in close touch with the corresponding committees in the state associations. 
Many of these local committees are actively at work urging members 
to tell their Congressmen why they believe in adequate appropriations 
for these federal agencies. Useful facts and statistics have been as- 
sembled by the American Home Economics Association committee and 
passed on to the states. 

The reorganization of executive and administrative agencies outlined 
in the President’s special message of December 9 includes one provision 
of interest to home economists. This is the shifting of the administra- 
tive functions of the Federal Board for Vocational Education to a new 
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Division of Education, Health, and Recreation which would be set up in 
the Department of the Interior and which would also include the present 
Office of Education; since the Board itself cannot be abolished except by 
Congressional action, the President proposed to retain it as a sort of 
advisory committee to the Secretary of the Interior. The message did 
not indicate exactly what the result of such a transfer would be on the 
administration of the funds which are now handled by the Board and 
which include those for vocational home economics. Unless Congress 
rejects the proposals in this message, they will automatically become 
effective sixty days after presentation. At the time of writing, no action 
had been taken by either house, but it was not expected that the matter 
would be allowed to go through without change, and the situation was 
being carefully watched by the American Vocational Association and 
other interested organizations. 


+@>*>BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS. In trying to convince 
others that the Bureau of Home Economics has a legitimate and valuable 
place in the federal government, its friends must have a clear idea of its 
functions and accomplishments. No one can speak more authorita- 
tively on this subject than the Secretary of Agriculture, and the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics is honored in being allowed to present his inter- 
pretation in the first paper in this issue. No one has brought out more 
clearly the essential part that knowledge of how goods are used plays 
in their profitable production, or the fact that a prime function of home 
economics is to supply this knowledge. He gives a conclusive answer 
to the critics who say that the Bureau of Home Economics has no valid 
place in a Department of Agriculture. His main argument also applies 
with equal force to the value of home economics both to other fields of » 
production and as a subject of instruction in our schools and extension 
services. 


6>+-OFFICE OF EDUCATION. The bill carrying appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior came up for consideration soon after 
the House of Representatives assembled. The amount allotted to the 
Office of Education by the Bureau of the Budget was $285,610, as against 
$320,000 for the current year. Though this reduction was not notably 
greater than many others, it must be remembered that rather drastic 
cuts were made a year ago and that $320,000 had seemed to many too 
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little for efficiency and genuine economy. All friends of education were 
therefore seriously concerned when the House Appropriations Committee 
suggested further cuts, especially in the item for printing. 

The printing fund for the current year is $40,000, and the Bureau of 
the Budget recommended the same amount for next year. This sum 
was cut in two by the House Appropriations Committee, leaving only 
$20,000 for all the printing of the Office, from letterheads and office 
forms to the reports of educational surveys now awaiting publication. 
Proposed cuts in the salary budget of the Office would reduce this to a 
figure 14.5 per cent below that for the current year. 

Although the bill may have been passed and signed before this editorial 
reaches its readers, it seems worth while to remind them of what func- 
tions Congress has laid on the Office of Education, and how the proposed 
retrenchment would hamper its work. 

In establishing the Office of Education in 1867, Congress defined its 
purpose as follows: 


1. To collect statistics and other facts to show the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the various States and Territories. 

2. To distribute such information on the organization and management of schools 
and methods of teaching as shall aid the various States in maintaining efficient school 


systems. 
3. To promote the cause of education throughout the country. 


Those whom it serves include: state departments of education, state 

legislatures, local school administrators, state and local boards of educa- 

tion, colleges and universities, research workers, teachers, parents, 

libraries, state and local teachers’ associations, newspapers and journals. 
Its service is performed in the following way: 


Collecting and publishing educational statistics (regularly for 60 years) 

Collecting, publishing, and distributing information (500,000 copies so/d last year) 

Answering requests for specific information 

Making school surveys (as in Utah, Oregon, Mississippi, North Carolina, Buffalo, 
Youngstown; 73 in 10 years) 

Advising states in educational legislation and accounting 

Consultative service on organization, finance, curriculum, school building problems. 


At present its office staff of 100 includes 46 professional workers in 
such fields as school legislation, school financing, school organization, 
rural schools, curriculum, education of handicapped children, higher 
education, elementary and secondary schools. Ordinarily there is only 
one professional worker to a field, and every dismissal therefore means 
the closing out of a whole field. 
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Printing is of course a vital necessity to a service whose main purpose 
is the dissemination of information collected. The Office estimates 
that to function with real efficiency it should have a printing fund of 
$71,400, including $15,050 for routine printing, $21,150 for the publica- 
tion of educational statistics regularly collected, and $35,200 for printing 
reports of special research now in progress. In case anyone imagines 
that the Office is extravagant in its printing estimates, let him compare 
its figures with those appropriated to other departments for the current 
year: War $550,000; Navy, $500,000; Agriculture, $925,000; Commerce, 
$600,000. 

Finally, it is worth noting that about 250,000 requests for information 
were received by the Office last year, half again as many as five years ago. 


>@>>HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 1931-32. At the annual 
meeting of the home economics section of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities in Washington last November, Sybil L. Smith 
of the United States Department of Agriculture gave her usual résumé 
of progress in home economics research carried on under Purnell funds, 
listing the projects begun or revised since November 1, 1931, and the 
reports published between that date and November 1, 1932. She thus 
summarizes: 


The records show a total of 33 projects discontinued or completed during the year 
of which 19 were in foods and nutrition, 7 in family economics, 3 the house, 3 textiles 
and clothing, and 1 family relationships. The new projects total 27 of which 20 are 
in foods and nutrition, 5 in family economics, and 2 in textiles and clothing. Old, 
revised, and new projects total 99 in foods and nutrition, 23 in family economics, 19 
in the house, and 8 in textiles and clothing, making a grand total of 149 projects 
receiving Federal support. Although I have not attempted to classify the projects 
receiving other financial support, the titles indicate that they fall in about the same 
proportion among the various subject matter groups with, in addition, some projects 
in family relationships. 


Inasmuch as research, however valuable in itself, serves no purpose until its find- 
ings are made known, the yearly lists of published reports serve as measuring sticks 
of value received for money spent. The official channels of publication of experiment 
station research are the annual reports of the directors, station bulletins and circu- 
lars, and the Journal of Agricultural Research. In 19 of the 42 states in which some 
Federal funds are allotted to home economics research, the only published reports 
of the year have been the brief progress reports which I have listed without titles or 
authors, since for the most part these reports cover progress in all active projects. 
The other official station publications listed include 2 press reports, 3 progress or 
summary reports in bimonthly station bulletins, 1 circular, and 15 bulletins. I have 
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also included 2 extension bulletins by research workers. Since experiment station 
bulletins undoubtedly offer the best opportunity for complete detailed treatment of 
the findings in any research project, it is of interest to note the distribution of the 
15 bulletins among the different subject matter fields—8 in foods and nutrition, 5 
in family economics, and 2 in textiles and clothing. 

The journal articles, as usual, are chiefly in foods and nutrition and require no 
comment beyond calling attention to the fact that acceptance of papers by such 
journals as the Journal of Biological Chemistry, Journal of Nutrition, American Jour- 
nal of Physiology, and Journal of Dental Research show that the best journals dealing 
with nutrition are open to home economics research workers. 


She goes on to give the gist of the findings as they concern the nutri- 
tion of the farm family, the farm family’s food, the clothing of the farm 
family, the rural home and its equipment, and standards of living of farm 
families, and concludes: 


To those who are responsible in an administrative capacity for the home economics 
research in your institution, I would recommend at this time of economic stress more 
insistence than ever before on the prompt completion and publication of results of 
research in progress and even more attention in the planning of future projects to 
the purpose of the Purnell Act in providing funds for such research as shall lead to 
the improvement of the rural home and rural life. 


While the supply lasts, mimeographed copies of the report and the 
accompanying lists may be obtained by home economics workers on 
request to Miss Sybil L. Smith, Office of Experiment Stations, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


&+@>> ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS FOR TEXTILES AND 
CLOTHING CLASSES. Teachers of textiles and clothing are often 
at a loss to know where they can obtain samples of fibers and fabrics, 
exhibits, films, and other illustrative material suitable for use in their 
classes. They want material of high character which supplies correct 
and adequate information on the subject. It may be commercial or 
non-commercial, but it must be educational. In order to meet this need, 
the textiles and clothing division of the American Home Economics 
Association has a committee on illustrative materials which is attempting 
to compile a list of manufacturers from whom illustrative material can 
be obtained. To make this list truly valuable to all educators in the 
field, the committee is asking the help of everyone interested in textiles 
and clothing. Anyone who has in her own collection commercial ex- 
hibits and similar illustrative material which have proved valuable in 
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class work is urgently requested to let the committee know about them 
and how they may be obtained. Suggestions may be sent to any member 
of the committee. The members are: Margaret Furry, chairman, 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Ellen 
McGowan, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; 
Lula Becker, Southwestern High School, Detroit; Laura Pratt, Testing 
Laboratory, Sears Roebuck Company, Chicago; Mabel Erwin, Texas 
Technical College, Lubbock; Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia; Nellie Gard, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs. 


@>>WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH 
AND PROTECTION. In October Secretary Wilbur, chairman of the 
Conference, wrote to Conference members saying that the administrative 
work of the Conference would probably be soon discontinued because 
the available funds were approaching exhaustion, then went on: 


Perhaps this is as it should be, for the Conference was a great voluntary movement 
which brought together from all parts of the country those who were informed and 
interested in child health, education, welfare, and recreation. Out of their combined 
efforts came not only publications of fundamental importance, but a spread of infor- 
mation to every part of the United States of the work which must be done for our 
children. Children are everywhere, so that the responsibility and the urge should 
be to carry forward where they are in the home field, rather than to prolong indefi- 
nitely the existence of a central organization. 

You are already familiar with the great progress made, with the changes in view- 
point brought about by the Conference, and the stimulation of general interest and 
understanding which has occurred. The outstanding achievement of the Conference 
was the formulation of the Children’s Charter. The other outstanding result of the 
Conference has been the meeting of 27 state conferences, and the formulation of plans 
for five more. These will be assisted in every way possible by us here. 


In closing he urged that all those concerned continue within their own 
circle and their own states “‘to voice the spirit of the great meetings in 
Washington and spread the information gathered by the Conference and 
to advance the principles of the Children’s Charter.” 


=+8>> DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS. The main features of the meetings which the 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics will hold 
in Minneapolis February 25 to 27 in connection with the sessions of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. were described on page 40 
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of the January JourNAL. We are glad to add here that the presiding 
officers will be Adah Hess, state supervisor of home economics in Illinois, 
and Carlotta C. Greer, head of the home economics department of the 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, who is also president of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics. Speakers will 
include: Dr. Carleton Washburne, superintendent of schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois; Frances Zuill, president of the American Home Economics 
Association; Charles H. Lake, first assistant superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland; William John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Frances L. Swain, supervisor of home economics, Chicago; Emeline 
S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics, United States Office 
of Education; and Florence Hale, first vice-president of the N. E. A. 

The themes for the afternoon program meetings on Saturday, February 
25, and Monday, February 27, and for the banquet on Monday evening 
will be ‘“New Frontiers in Home Economics Education,” “Economics, A 
Basic Factor in Family Life,” and “Heydays for Home Economics 
Education.” 

Reservations for the banquet (price $1.75) and the breakfast and round 
table at nine on Monday morning (price 75 cents) may be sent to Frances 
R. Kelley, supervisor of home economics, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

All these sessions and meals will be held in Nicollet Hotel, head- 
quarters of the Department. 


&@>>DATES OF ANNUAL MEETING. In a January editorial 
the imp of perversity put the dates of the 1933 American Home Econ- 
omics Association meeting as June 19 to 24 instead of June 26 to 30, 
as they were supposed to read. The radio conference will come on 
June 26, not June 19, and the trip to Madison on July 1, not June 24. 


>+@>>-“FAMILY FOOD BUDGETS FOR THE USE OF RELIEF 
AGENCIES.” A folder with this title was issued in January by the 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, and the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation. It contains lists exceptionally well arranged to help in 
the quick computation of adequate diets at minimum cost and of re- 
stricted diets for emergency use. Copies may be obtained free from 
either bureau. 


RESEARCH 


STIFFNESS PRODUCED IN FABRICS BY DIFFERENT 
STARCHES AND SIZING MIXTURES 


MARGARET S. FURRY 


ARMENTS are starched in the laundry process either to 
replace the original finish of the fabric put on by the textile 
¥ manufacturer or to bring out such desirable properties as 
smoothness, pliability, and firm “feel.” However, many 
laundresses defeat the purpose of this process by using the wrong starch 
or too much starch, so that the garment has a stiff laundered appearance. 
Stiffness is one of the most important properties of a sized fabric, but 
the ideal starch or sizing mixture penetrates well into the spaces between 
the fibers of the cloth, imparts a gloss when ironed, and makes the fabric 
soft and pliable as well as desirably stiff. The various starches used in 
sizing produce widely different results on fabrics and the addition of such 
materials as fat, wax, and borax to starch pastes greatly alters these 
properties. The laundress, then, must select that starch or sizing mix- 
ture which will give the finish she desires. In this study the stiffness of 
various starches and sizing mixtures is compared. 

Three different instruments, suitable for measuring the stiffness of 
sized fabrics, have been described in the literature. Pierce (1) has de- 
vised an instrument, a so-called flexometer, which measures the angle 
through which a sample of cloth droops when a definite length is held out 
over anedge. The bending length and the flexural rigidity or stiffness of 
fabrics tested can then be obtained by simple calculations from formulas 
which he has developed. This instrument, however, was not available 
for use in this laboratory. 

Another device (2) for testing the stiffness and resiliency of cloth, also 
called a flexometer, has been developed by the Bureau of Standards. 
It consists of two vertical intersecting plates, one fixed and the other 
movable on a delicate spindle by means of a sensitive calibrated spiral 
spring. ‘Two samples of the cloth to be tested are accurately mounted in 
opposite quadrants formed by the two plates. The angle to which the 
fabric is folded or unfolded, the amount of work done in folding, and the 
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amount of work recovered in unfolding may be ascertained from two 
scale readings and a calibration table. The energy required to fold or 
bend a sample of fabric is a measure of its stiffness. When the values 
representing spring deflections caused by bending the sample are plotted 
against the lower scale readings which give the angular position of the 
cloth, the graph formed shows the fabric stiffness. The area below the 
curve may be converted into ergs of work and represents the amount of 
work done in bending the sample. When fabrics sized with starch pastes 
were tested, the flexometer area values (stiffness) corresponded very well 
for the range measured with those obtained with the stiffness tester (3), 
previously invented and described by this laboratory. Since the manip- 
ulation of the sample is more difficult and more time is required in 
making the test on the flexometer, it was used only for comparing the 
results thus obtained with those given by the stiffness tester. 

The third apparatus for testing stiffness of sized fabrics, which was 
devised at the Bureau of Home Economics, is simple in construction and 
tests on it can be made easily and quickly. Its working principle de- 
pends on the deformation at a known angle of a horizontally supported 
strip of material bending under its own weight. This tester consists of a 
vertical board provided with a metal shelf 2} inches wide extending from 
the upper corner at an inclination of 45° to the horizontal. The fabric 
to be tested is slowly fed through a clamp consisting of two rubber rolls 
mounted at the upper end of the metal shelf. The definite position of 
the cloth at that point where the free end of the strip barely touches the 
metal shelf is noted. Since it has been shown mathematically that pro- 
jected strips of starched fabrics follow elastic laws and that their stiffness 
is proportional to the cube root of the elastic modulus and to the radius 
vector, a scale bearing these relations was made and marked on the 
apparatus. In this way, stiffness can be read off directly and is expressed 
by a value equal to 0.43 times the millimeter length of the projected fabric 
supporting its own weight at a 45° angle. 

The starches used for this study—potato, canna, corn, wheat, rice, and 
dasheen—were prepared according to methods previously developed in 
this laboratory (3,4). The starch pastes (3) were made by mixing an 
accurately weighed sample of desiccated starch with a definite quantity 
of cold, distilled water. This suspension of starch was poured into hot 
distilled water kept in motion by a mechanical stirrer, and the paste was 
heated in a boiling water bath for one-half hour. The sample of desized 
cloth to be tested was immersed in the starch paste at 87°C. for 3 minutes, 
wrung through a carefully adjusted wringer, and then stretched on a 
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wooden frame to dry. These sized fabrics were cut into strips 2 inches 
wide and 8 inches long, hung overnight and tested in a humidity room 
maintained at 65 per cent relative humidity and at a temperature of 70° 
Fahrenheit. 
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CONCENTRATION OF STARCH PASTE (PERCENT STARCH) 


CuartT 1. STIFFNESS OF STARCHED FABRIC AT VARIOUS CONCENTRATIONS OF STARCH 
PASTES 


Pastes of various concentrations—2.5 per cent, 3.2 per cent, 3.7 per 
cent, and 4.2 per cent starch—were prepared and stiffness tests made on 
fabrics sized with these pastes. In chart 1 the relation is shown between 
concentration of starch paste and the stiffness produced in a fabric. For 
canna, dasheen, corn, and rice starches, there was a gradual increase of 
stiffness with increase in concentration until a maximum was reached, 
after which there was a decrease. Wheat and potato starches do not 
show this drop in stiffness at 4.2 per cent, nor do they show the wide range 
in stiffness values that the other starches do. Potato starch, which at 
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3.7 per cent has the lowest stiffness values of the six starches, shows at 
4.2 per cent a value next to wheat and just above dasheen. 
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CHART 2. STIFFNESS OF STARCHED FABRIC AT VARIOUS HuMIDITIES 


Starch films on fabrics absorb moisture very quickly, lose their stiff- 
ness, and become soft and limp. In parts of the country where there is 
high humidity or much rainy weather, fabrics must be starched with a 
starch that has greater stiffening power. The effect of absorption of 
water on stiffness isshowninchart 2. Stiffness measurements were made 
at three relative humidities—50, 65, and 80 per cent. Thetemperature 
for the first two was 70°F. but for the 80 per cent relative humidity, 75°F. 
There is a marked dropping off of stiffness for all the starches as the hu- 
midity increases. The order of the stiffness values for the six starches 
remains the same, however, except for rice which at 80 per cent relative 
humidity falls below that of corn and potato. The fact that potato 
starch shows an increase in stiffness at 65 per cent may be due to the 
mechanical coating of the yarns and fabric with the starch granules. 
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Laundry books and bulletins often suggest the addition of certain 
substances such as borax, paraffin, lard, or soap to the starch paste in 
order that different finishes may be produced. These additions give 
various results. Borax makes the starch paste thicker, gives it a greater 
stiffening power and also tends to prevent the browning of starch under 
theiron. Fats, soaps, and waxes assist the penetration of starch into the 
yarns, make the fabrics softer and less stiff. Such fabrics also iron easier 
and have a smoother surface. 
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GRAMS Of BORAX PER 14 GRAMS OF STARCH 
Cuart 3. THe Errect oF BORAX UPON THE STIFFNESS OF A STARCHED FABRIC 


Charts 3, 4, and 5 show the effect on stiffness of additions to the starch 
pastes. In this study only borax and a hydrogenated vegetable oil were 
used. This fat was chosen since it is uniform in composition and is easily 
procured. Chart 3 shows the effect on stiffness of additions of varying 
amounts of borax to the starch pastes. The pastes were made of 3.7 
per cent starch and the borax dissolved in the hot water before the cold 
water starch suspension was stirred into it. Stiffness increases as the 
borax in the paste is increased until the maximum of 3 gm. of borax per 
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14 gm. ofstarchis reached. Even beyond that point the stiffness of wheat 
and corn sizing mixtures still increases. 

Hydrogenated vegetable oil was added to starch pastes in the same 
way as borax, and produced a gradual fall in stiffness (chart 4). An 
exception is noted, however, with wheat: that the fat has little effect 
on the stiffening power of its paste. 
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Cuart 4. THe Errect or FAT UPON THE STIFFNESS OF A STARCHED FABRIC 


If equal weights of borax and fat are added to starch pastes, the stiff- 
ness of a starched fabric is changed as is shown in chart 5. The results 
are somewhat similar to those produced by additions of borax alone. 
For potato and also for wheat starch they are practically equal. The 
values for corn are a little lower with additions of borax and fat than with 
just borax, while rice and dasheen are slightly higher. Canna starch, 
however, shows a decided increase with borax and fat over the borax 
value. It appears from these values that fat, when used with borax in 
a sizing mixture, has little effect on the stiffness produced in a fabric. 
Fat allows greater penetration of the starch into the yarns and has more 
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to do with those properties which affect appearance—namely, smooth- 
ness, softness, gloss, and color. 
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Cuart 5. THe Errect oF BORAX AND FAT UPON THE STIFFNESS OF A STARCHED 
FABRIC 
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NEW BOOKS 


Medical Care for the American People. 
The Final Report of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1932, 
pp. 130, $1.50, or $1.60 postpaid. 

A readable summary and interpreta- 
tion of the Committee’s important five- 
year investigation, many special aspects 
of which have been already treated in 
separate bulletins. This final volume 
gives a general picture of the present 
status of medical care, defines the essen- 
tials of a satisfactory medical program, 
sets up the ultimate objective in the 
organization of medicine, describes plans 
and experiments now under way, and 
presents two sets of recommendations. 
Those from the majority look toward 
medical service furnished largely by 
groups of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
pharmacists, and associated workers, all 
organized together (preferably around a 
hospital) to render complete home, office, 
and hospital care, the costs to be met on a 
group payment basis through taxation or 
insurance or both. The minority recom- 
mendations (approved by the American 
Medical Association) ask that govern- 
ment competition in the field of medicine 
be discontinued, save for the care of the 
indigent and certain other special classes 
of patients, and that “united attempts be 
made to restore the general practitioner 
to the central place in medical practice.” 
Many of the facts assembled in the body 
of the report are of concern to home econ- 
omists because of their direct bearing on 
family expenditures and health. 


Principles of Mental Development. By 
RayMonp HOLDER WHEELER and 
FRANCIS THEODORE PERKINS. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1932, pp. 529, $3.75. 

This textbook in educational psychol- 
ogy attempts to present the subject as 
modified by such recent developments in 
biology and psychology as the organismic 
and Gestalt concepts, and their applica- 
tion to the nature of the learning process, 
to the mental development of the child, 
and to methods of instruction. 


The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow. 
By Lucretia P. Hunter. New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1932, pp. 364, $1.20. 
A pioneer book in its field intended “to 

help the girl of high school age learn and 

apply the principles which govern her 
social acceptability.” It aims to deal 
with all phases of her life, at home and 

school, in business or society, and as a 

citizen, and starts from the belief that 

every girl’s ideal of ultimate happiness 
includes a home of her own. It is based 
on the author’s long experience with the 
personal regimen classes at the John Hay 

High School in Cleveland and tends 

toward close correlation with the home 

economics department. 


The Lame, the Halt, and the Blind. By 
Howarp W. Haccarp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1932, pp. 420, 
$4. 


Vivid accounts of the ways in which 
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medical and sanitary progress has con- 
quered some of the scourges, supersti- 
tions, and carelessness of mankind, told 
with emphasis on their “human interest” 
and on accompanying social conditions. 
Certain chapters might be used as 
reference reading for high school or col- 
lege home economics classes, as for ex- 
ample those on “The Window Tax,” 
“Explorations in Nutrition,” and “Ex- 
ploring the Stomach” (an account of 
Beaumont’s experiments on St. Martin). 
The illustrations from contemporary 
sources add greatly to the interest, 
though with their long explanatory 
legends they sometimes distract the 
reader from the immediate text. 


Child Life in Greek Art. By ANITA 
Kiern. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932, pp. 62, $3.50. 

In her fifty pages of text the author 
summarizes what her scholarly and sym- 
pathetic study of sculptures and vases 
has shown about the children of classic 
Greece, their care, education, play, and 
clothing, and illustrates all this by 165 
photographs reproduced in the 40 accom- 


panying plates. 


Education as Guidance. By Joun M. 
BREWER. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1932, pp. 668, $2.75. 
“An examination of the possibilities 

of a curriculum in terms of life activities, 

in elementary and secondary school and 
college”’ starting with “Learning to Live, 
as the Only Genuine Curriculum.” Of 
special interest to home economists is 
the chapter on guidance for home rela- 
tionships, which emphasizes the neces- 
sity for giving to both boys and girls a 
wholesome idea of the significance of 
marriage and family life, urges that more 
attention be given in schools to home 
relationships, and gives concrete sugges- 
tions for the organization of such courses, 
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especially with boys, and for obtaining 
the cooperation of parents. 


Manual of Microbiology for the Study of 
Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds. By WAL- 
TER Lorp OBoLD and MARGARET May 
Dreum. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis 
Company, 1932, pp. 140, $1.25. 

A handbook intended for use in con- 
nection with lectures and laboratory 
work by college students. 


The Art of Carving. Excerpted from a 
work entitled The Honours of the Table 
(1788) by THe Revp JoHN TRUSLER. 
Cambridge, England: The University 
Press, 1932, pp. 76, $1. [Obtainable 
from the Macmillan Company, New 
York City] 

A pleasant little volume that reveals 
not a little of the manners and customs 
of its day, and in other fields than that 
of foods. 


Handbook of Domestic Duties for a General 
Housemaid. Compiled by Mrs. ANN 
Cleveland: The Personal 
Service Bureau, 1932, pp. 48, $0.65, 
by mail $0.68. 

The head of a successful employment 
bureau here brings together simple, 
sensible, well-organized statements of the 
tasks and attitudes which may be reason- 
ably expected of a single maid in an ordi- 
nary American home. It is intended 
both to guide the inexperienced maid and 
to relieve her employer of some of the 
burden of directing and inspecting her 
work. Incidentally, it may help to 
clarify the employer’s idea of their 
mutual responsibilities and aid her in 
systematizing the work of her household. 


Housing and Living Conditions of Women 
Students in the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College at Macomb—School 
Years 1926-1927, 1927-1928, and 
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1928-1929. By CAROLINE GROTE. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1932, pp. 106, $1.50. 

An attempt to study systematically 
and objectively the living conditions of 
students in dormitories, in various types 
of boarding and light-housekeeping estab- 
lishments, and in their own homes and 
to determine the relation of these to 
health, scholastic standing, and social 
activities. While the results are not 
conclusive on many points, they seem to 
indicate that light housekeeping and 
working for self-support are not favorable 
to health or achievement and that dormi- 
tory life is more favorable to health and 
socialactivity than to scholastic standing. 


Rural Sociology. The Family-Farm In- 
stitution. By Roy Hryman Ho.mes. 
New York: The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1932, pp. 416, $3. 

A textbook in rural sociology which 
emphasizes the importance of the rela- 
tions of rural society to the larger society 
of which it is a part and which considers 
the farm and the family operating it as 
inseparable elements in the unit of 
agricultural production. Chapters of 
special importance to home economists 
deal with the nature of the farm-family 
institution, the standard of living, the 
farm home, adult education, and art and 
recreation. 


The Development of American Industries. 
Planned and Edited by Joun GEorGE 
GLoveR and Bouck Cor- 
NELL. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1932, pp. 932, $6. 

The semi-popular papers here assem- 
bled have been prepared by authoritative 
representatives of the fifty or sixty indus- 
tries concerned and may furnish reference 
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material on special topics studied by 
classes in foods, textiles, and household 
equipment. 


Organizations in the Field of Public 
Administration. A Directory. Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Clearing 
House, 1932, pp. 203, $1. 

The essential facts about 466 national 
voluntary organizations, the names and 
addresses of a larger number of state and 
regional ones, together with an index in 
which all of them are classified according 
to their fields of activity, make this an 
invaluable reference book for current 
work in public administration and allied 
fields of social and economic welfare. 


“1000 and One.” The Blue Book of Non- 
Theatrical Films. (Ninth Edition.) 
Chicago: The Educational Screen, 
Inc., 1932, pp. 128, $0.75; to sub- 
scribers, $0.25. 

This useful annual list is well classified 
and briefly annotated and is accom- 
panied by an index of producers and dis- 
tributors. Included are sections on 
domestic science, educational activities, 
health, and food products. 


Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking- 
Glass and the Hunting of the Snark. 
By Lewis Washington, 
D. C.: National Home Library Foun- 
dation, 1932, pp. 262, $0.15; $0.10 to 
schools and institutions. 

One of a series of world classics issued 
at very low cost by a non-profit-making 
organization whose aim is to promote a 
love of good literature and to make it 
widely available. The volumes are of 
convenient pocket size, attractively 
bound in Fabrikoid, and the type is easy 
to read. This one reproduces the origi- 
nal Tenniel illustrations. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Competition in children. An _ experi- 
mental study, P. J. GREENBERG. Am. 
J. Psychol. 44, No. 2 (1932, Apr.) pp. 
221-248. 

From this study, made in Charlotte 
Buhler’s laboratory in Vienna where 66 
children from 2 to 7 years of age were 
paired in a situation with building blocks, 
it appears that the growth of the competi- 
tive impulse follows a well defined and 
orderly course. At 2 years there is no 
competition while it was well developed 
in 90 per cent of the 6-year-olds and 
can be said to have definitely made its 
appearance by the age of 4 years. 


The development of language in twins. 
I. A comparison of twins and single 
children, Etta J. Day. Child Develop- 
ment 3, No. 3 (1932, Sept.) pp. 179- 
199. 

Fifty consecutive verbal responses 
from 20 pairs of twins at two, three, four, 
and five years of age, half boys and half 
girls, selected from each occupational 
class according to the Goodenough tech- 
nic, were analyzed in various ways. The 
results indicate that twins are retarded in 
language development as judged by mean 
length of sentence and by structural and 
functional analysis; that twins of the up- 
per three occupational classes are supe- 
rior to those of the lower three groups 
according to all methods of analysis; and 
that in preschool years twins progress 
toward adult use of language at a rela- 
tively slow rate. 


Sleep and rest for children, CAROLINE 
Hepcer. Child Health Bull. 8, No. 6 
(1932, Nov.) pp. 181-183. 

The importance of sleep and ‘rest in 


the nutritional and nervous problems 
of the adolescent are stressed and sug- 
gestions for specific procedures given. 


A selected list of the year’s best books for 
children, Mrs. HuGH Grant STRAUS. 
Child Study 10, No. 3 (1932, Dec.) 
pp. 86-89, 94. 

A carefully selected list from the 
year’s new books annotated and graded 
by a committee of the American Child 
Study Association. (Also available in 
pamphlet form.) 


The growth of adaptive behavior in 
infants. An experimental study at 
seven age levels, HELEN M. RICHARD- 
son. Genetic Psychol. Monographs 12, 
No. 3-4 (1932, Sept.-Oct.) pp. 201- 
257. 

An experiment in adaptive behavior 
of infants from 28 to 52 weeks of age 
with Kohlers string experiment in which 
a progressive improvement and insight 
are shown in relation to age and motor 
development. 


New clothes for the baby, MARGARET 
Smitu. Hygeia 10, No. 8 (1932, Aug.) 
pp. 694-695. 

A popular description of designs for 
infants’ garments from the Bureau of 
Home Economics, abstracted in the 
J. Home Econ. No. 24 (1932, Nov.) 
p. 1023, under Textiles and Clothing. 


A further study of grasping, H. M. Hat- 
veRSON. J. Gen’l Psychol. 7, No. 1 
(1932, July) pp. 34-64. 

These further results of a four-year 
study of prehension made at the Clinic 
of Child Development at Yale University 
show that infants manifest appreciation 
of size, weight, form, and surface charac- 
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teristics after the first six months. 
Voluntary control of fingers appears be- 
tween 16 and 24 weeks. Infants of 60 
weeks are on almost equal terms with 
adults in grasping objects of appropriate 
form and size. 


Mental and physical traits of identical 
twins reared apart, Case IV, H. H. 
Newman. J. Hered. 23, No. 9 (1932, 
Sept.) pp. 369-378. 

Tests here reported show very defi- 
nitely that different training, different 
experiences, and different modes of living 
profoundly affect the intellectual, tem- 
peramental, and physical characteristics 
of the individual, but that “the degree of 
similarity that persists is even more re- 
markable than are the differences noted.” 


The impulsions of adolescents as re- 
vealed by their wishes, Joun N. WasH- 
BURNE. J. Juvenile Research 16, No. 3 
(1932, July) pp. 193-212. 

The wishes of girls are here described as 
more various and social than boys; wishes 
for possessions are held to decline with 
age, but to be more typical of boys at 
every age, while the number of wishes for 
success is considered as increasing with 
age. 


First steps in character building, W. E. 
Bratz. Parents’ Mag. 7, No. 11 
(1932, Nov.) pp. 12-13. 

This paper shows how ability to make 
wise choices grows out of “early training 
in childhood” and suggests ways in 
which children may be allowed to make 
choices. 


An experimental study of early childhood 
memory, HAROLD Burtr. Ped. Sem. 
40, No. 2 (1932, June) pp. 287-295. 
Beginning at 15 months three passages 

of Greek were read daily for three months 
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to a boy, then three more, and so on, until 
the child was three years old. When at 
eight years the boy learned these passages 
along with new ones, the material heard 
in infancy was learned much more easily 
than the new passages. 


A study of the reading and reading inter- 
ests of gifted children, Paut A. Witty 
and Harvey C. Lenman. Ped. Sem. 
40, No. 2 (1932, June) pp. 473-484. 
The reading and reading interests of 

50 gifted children with I.Q.’s from 140 
to 183 were compared with a control 
group (90 to 100 I.Q.) and found superior 
when measured by the amount of time 
spent and by range and difficulty of the 
reading. Lists of titles preferred and 
an analysis of the kinds of reading for 
both boys and girls are given. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


A mental hygiene study of juvenile de- 
linquency, Levy. Am. J. Psych- 
iat. 12, No. 1 (1932, June) pp. 73-142. 
Three-fourths of the delinquent group 

here studied were boys averaging 
twelve years of age, while only one-half 
of the control groups were boys. The 
family backgrounds of the delinquent 
group included alcoholism, immorality, 
and pauperism, whereas those of the 
personality difficulty group showed neu- 
rotic tendencies, psychoses, and nervous 
breakdowns. 


The diagnosis and treatment of behavior 
disturbances in the home, Grete E. 
Senam. Arch. Pediat. 49, No. 6 (1932, 
June) pp. 254-382. 

Ten successful cases are reported, with 
details of treatment and a summary 
showing the necessity of changing first 
physiological conditions, then psycholog- 
ical factors, in feeding problems and 
behavior difficulties with young children. 
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Thumb-sucking. A symposium. Child 
Study 10, No. 2 (1932, Nov.) pp. 
39-42. 

The most recent data on causes and 
treatment of thumb-sucking as seen by a 
group of physicians, psychologists, nurs- 
ery school teachers, and social workers. 


Normal lives for the handicapped, 
Marion L. Farecre. Child Welfare 
27, No. 4 (1932, Dec.) pp. 180-184. 
How the handicapped child can be 

helped to live as normal a life as 


possible. 


Why doesn’t he act that way at home, 
EizaBETH S. Fercuson. Hygeia 10, 
No. 9 (1932, Sept.) pp 785-788. 

The satisfactory experience of one 
mother with a nursery school showing 
how it helped her to understand her 
children and herself. 


An aggressive child in a nursery school, 
Lucire F. Ezexrer. J. Educ. 
Psychol. 23, No. 4 (1932, Apr.) pp. 
291-298. 

A case study of an intelligent youngster 
who was unusually aggressive and how she 
was helped by nursery school experience. 


[Effect of movies on children] HENRY 
James Forman. McCall's Mag. 
To the movies but not to sleep, Vol. 
59, No. 12 (1932, Sept.) pp. 12+. 
Movie madness, Vol. 60, No. 1 (Oct.) 
pp. 15+. 
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Molded by the movies, Vol. 60, No. 2 
(Nov.) pp. 17+. 

A series of three popular articles re- 
porting briefly the results of a number 
of scientific studies of the effects of mov- 
ies on children made by a committee of 
which Dr. W. W. Charters was chairman. 
The scientific monographs will soon be 
available. 


What adolescents want. A symposium. 
Parents’ Mag. 7, No. 12 (1932, Dec.) 
p. 14+. 


A group of adolescents tell parents 
and adults that they want a voice in 
family affairs; that they are ordinary 
usual children with many faults; that 
if you want them to bring their friends 
home, room will have to be provided 
without the family about; that the way 
shouldn’t be made too easy for them; 
that their personalities should be re- 
spected; that they should be allowed 
to choose their own friends and acquaint- 
ances and clothes; that they are in the 
process of accepting and rejecting stand- 
ards; and that they have a fine and 
sincere side, as well as a jazzy one. 


Parents’ problems with exceptional chil- 
dren, H. Martens. U. S. 
Dep’t of the Interior, Office of Educ. 
Bull. No. 14 (1932) pp. 72. 

What special provisions are needed 
for exceptional children, where they may 
be obtained, and how they may be sup- 
plemented or provided by the home. 

E. McG. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


“U. S. Grade A, Fancy.” Business 
Week, No. 167 (1932, Nov. 16) p. 8. 
Grading of canned goods has been 

done by the federal government for some 
years in order that canners might obtain 
loans on warehouse stocks, since bankers 
were unwilling to lend without some such 
unbiased statement of quality. The 
government is now prepared to extend 
this service so that the can sold at retail 
may be similarly graded and be labelled 
as U.S. Grade A, Fancy; Grade B, Extra 
Standard or Choice; Grade C, Standard. 
Any canner wishing this grading service 
must pay costs of federal inspection of his 
cannery products. Heretofore canners 
have been wary of stating federal grades 
on labels, since such grades must be 
correct if used. “Fancy” tomatoes are 
not the best of the year’s pack, but toma- 
toes conforming to certain specifica- 
tions. The canners, therefore, have pre- 
ferred to set their own standards as 
to quality and have attempted through 
advertising to persuade the buyer to 
depend upon brand names rather than 
grades. The small canner, unable to 
finance national advertising, will find 
the use of federal grades a competitive 
weapon. “U.S. Grade A, Fancy” will as- 
sure the housewife of high quality, even 
though she does not know the name of 
the packer. 


Chain stores voted down. Business 
Week, No. 169 (1932, Nov. 30) pp. 11- 
12. 

At the general election citizens of Port- 
land, Oregon, voted to uphold the city 
ordinance providing a system of licenses 
discriminating against chains. Store 
owners are now required to pay license 
fees according to the number of their 
outlets: $6 for 1; $10 for 2 to 5; $15 for 6 
to 15; $20 for 16 to 20; $50 for over 20. 


Similar ordinances have been enacted in 
St. Louis and Knoxville. Although the 
Portland ordinance was upheld by a 
narrow margin, 53,871 votes for and 
51,782 against, it is believed that this 
victory will encourage other cities to tax 
chains. 


Boston Retail Trade Board adopts code 
of policies. Bull. Natl Retail Dry 
Goods Assoc’n 14, No. 10 (1932, Oct.) 
pp. 747-748 +. 

Careful study of department store 
costs has revealed the great expense of 
many services rendered free to consum- 
ers. Customer returns may cost as 
much as 56 cents per transaction and 
amount to 2.2 per cent of net sales, or 
more than the store’s profits. Free 
wrapping of Christmas gifts adds to ex- 
penses. Since no store alone can discon- 
tinue such services, the merchants of 
Boston have adopted a Code of Policies 
to be followed by all. They agree, 
among other things, that goods shall not 
be accepted for return after three business 
days; that some goods, such as corsets, 
mattresses, hair goods, and books, shall 
be non-returnable if used; that only boxes 
regularly used by stores shall be given 
free; that customers who habitually re- 
turn 50 per cent or more of purchases 
may be deprived of charge account 


privileges. 


Why we women won’t buy, CATHERINE 
Hackett. Forum 88, No. 6 (1932, 
Dec.) pp. 343-348. 

Convinced that it was her duty to buy 
and thereby stimulate industry, the 
author made several purchases for her 
household. Inasmuch as the general 
level of commodity prices had fallen 
about 40 per cent she expected that the 
hose for which she paid $1.25 would be 
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similar to those formerly costing $2.00. 
Shoes, sheets, and dresses were bought 
with the same belief in quality at reduced 
prices. But when she used the articles 
she found them unmistakably inferior. 
Apparently, many merchants are using 
low retail prices as an excuse for selling 
poor quality goods rather than as a means 
of giving consumers the benefit of re- 
duced production costs. Her sales re- 
sistance, aroused by this experience, was 
strengthened by the manufacturers’ cam- 
paign to “change the style on ’em,” to 
make clothes, cars, and equipment go out 
of date rapidly so that consumers must 
buy new. She decided to postpone buy- 
ing until she has some assurance of qual- 
ity and until manufacturers decide where 
to place the waistline and what equip- 
ment is efficient. 


Operating aspects of the retail sales tax, 
A. Harvard Bus. Rev. 
11, No. 1 (1932, Oct.) pp. 107-114. 
The retailer attempting to shift a sales 

tax to consumers faces difficulties. If 
the tax is 2 per cent he cannot add the 
exact amount to the price of articles sell- 
ing for less than a dollar, since payment 
cannot be made in mills. He must as a 
rule add more than 2 per cent to higher 
priced goods. Complications arise with 
style goods, also, since these are likely 
to be marked down for clearance at the 
end of the season. Shall he try to collect 
enough on those sold first to make up for 
those upon which he cannot make such a 
collection? Probably most merchants 
will face a period of loss until they can 
learn through trial and error how to ad- 
just their prices so that such a tax may 
be passed on. 


The education of the forgotten man, 
Rosert S. Lynp. J. Adult Educ. 4, 
No. 4 (1932, Oct.) pp. 378-382. 

A discussion of consumer education 
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abstracted in J. Home Econ. 25, No. 1 
(1933, Jan.) p. 64. 


Owner-tenant contrasts; a study of an 
Arkansas county, THomas C. Mc- 
Cormick. J. Sociol. & Soc. Research 
17, No. 2 (1932, Nov.—Dec.) pp. 152- 
158. 

A study of 385 white families made in 
1924 by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas revealed these 
facts when owners were compared with 
operators: there were no important 
differences between them when birth- 
place, education, size of household, and 
number of children were considered; the 
average age of owners was nine years 
higher than that of tenants, showing a 
tendency for the tenant to become an 
owner when he accumulated enough 
money; tenant families participated only 
half as frequently as owners in commun- 
ity organizations and institutions, except 
in church attendance; houses of owner 
families had one-fifth more rooms and 
enjoyed modern conveniences about 
twice as often but there was little differ- 
ence in the sanitary facilities of the two; 
owner families took a daily paper over 
twice as often, and owned an auto three 
times as often as did tenants. 


Cost of living of wage-earning women in 
Richmond, Virginia. M’thly Labor 
Rev. 35, No. 4 (1932, Oct.) pp. 972- 
986. 

Students of the School of Social Service 
of William and Mary College collected 
data concerning expenditures of 71-wage 
earning women and the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics compiled this report. 
Forty-seven of the women were in clerical 
work and 24 worked in factories. The 
average age of all was 24 years. The 
average income was $996, that of the cler- 
ical workers being $1145 and of the fac- 
tory workers $705. Primary expendi- 
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tures (those for food, room, light, fuel, 
and laundry) amounted to 42 per cent 
of the total spent. Clothing took 28 per 
cent more, health 3, recreation and amuse- 
ment 5, education and advancement 4, 
and miscellaneous items (as car fare, 
insurance, gifts, contributions to depend- 
ents, and toilet articles) 18 per cent. 
A detailed analysis of the clothing expen- 
ditures shows articles purchased, the 
number of women purchasing each, and 
the average expenditure per woman. 


Living standards in a Virginia village. 
M’thly Labor Rev. 35, No. 5 (1932, 
Nov.) pp. 1212-1215. 

The village of Crozet consists of about 
140 families, 128 of which were included 
in this study made by the School of Rural 
Social Economics of the University of 
Virginia. Of these families, 104 were 
white and 24 colored. Expenditures for 
food were higher than for any other item, 
being 26 per cent of the total expenses 
of all families, 37 per cent of those of the 
poor white families, and 38 per cent of 
those of the colored. The houses occu- 
pied by the poor white families averaged 
4.8 rooms, and those of the colored 3 
rooms. Operation goods and services 
ranged from about $179 for the poor 
white families to $460 for the prosperous. 
The average expenditure for this item by 
the colored families was $120, approxi- 
mately half of which went for fuel. 


Ernst Engel’s law of expenditures for 
food, CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. Quart. J. 
Econ. 47, No. 1 (1932, Nov.) pp. 78- 
101. 

After analyzing numerous records of 
family expenditures, Ernst Engel in 1857 
formulated his well-known law: “The 
poorer is a family the greater is the pro- 
portion of the total outgo which must be 
used for food.” This review of a large 
number of more recent studies shows that 
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Engel’s law holds true only in a limited 
number of instances. Expenditures tend 
to follow the pattern he noted when 
families are urban, sophisticated, and 
fairly well-to-do. While their food ex- 
penditures increase as income rises, they 
form a decreasing percentage of the total 
outgo. In other groups, however, this 
spending pattern changes. Among rural 
and provincial families and low-income 
urban groups, increased income brings an 
increase in the percentage spent for food. 
Peasants may spend this increase to 
make insipid food attractive, especially 
in countries where they have little incen- 
tive to conspicuous consumption. Very 
poor urban families may go hungry to 
provide the elements of shelter and cloth- 
ing, and then with more money, may in- 
crease expenditures for food before they 
spend for better clothes or housing. 
A still different expenditure pattern 
would be followed by families enjoying 
non-economic pleasures which are se- 
cured by spending time and effort in- 
stead of money. 


“Elasticity of demand” from budget 
studies, ALBERT E. WaucH. (Quart. 
J. Econ. 47, No. 1 (1932, Nov.) pp. 
134-137. 

Valuable information concerning con- 
sumer demand may be obtained from 
the study of variations in expenditures 
as income changes. With higher in- 
come the percentage expenditure for 
some commodities remains the same, 
showing inelasticity. For others, per- 
centage expenditures are elastic, rising 
as income increases. The author sug- 
gests that such changes should be dis- 
cussed as evidences of “budgetary 
elasticity” rather than “elasticity of 
demand.” The latter term has been 


carefully defined by neo-classical econ- 
omists, being used with the assump- 
tion that while the price of one item 
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changes, prices of other goods remain 
constant. When income rises, the effect 
is comparable to that of an increase in 
purchasing power of money or decrease 
in price of all articles rather than in the 
price of but one. Such changes in pur- 
chasing patterns as occur, therefore, 
could scarcely be said to show “elasticity 
of demand” in the ordinarily accepted use 
of that term. In addition, to assume 
that such changes are evidence of elas- 
ticity or inelasticity of demand is to as- 
sume that the wants of persons with high 
incomes are comparable to those of the 
poor, an assumption scarcely tenable in a 
society where conspicuous consumption 
is so commonly practiced. 


Mathematical correlation in the house- 
hold budget, Carte C. ZIMMERMAN. 
Sociologus 8, No. 2 (1932, June) pp. 
145-166. 

Use of mathematical correlation in 
analysis of data concerning family ex- 
penditures has increased since Ogburn’s 
first work in 1919. By this method in- 
vestigators have sought to explain the 
distribution of expenditures among the 
different items—food, clothing, shelter, 
etc. While the author appreciates the 
value of this method in refining the study 
of family spending patterns, he offers 
these criticisms of its use: Some persons 
using mathematical correlations have 
only demonstrated facts already known, 
as the importance of the effect of size of 
income and of family upon expenditures. 
The technic is involved, and many inves- 
tigators become so tied up in it that they 
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fail to appraise their work, study its 
implications, or relate their findings to 
conclusions from other studies or to the 
trends of the times. There is some ten- 
dency, also, to build up correlation coeffi- 
cients by spurious technic, much of 
which is unanalytical. Finally, this 
method has tended toward over-objec- 
tivity and standardization of studies, so 
that the case method and observation, 
used so effectively by LePlay, are ne- 
glected with the consequent disregard of 
non-quantitative phases of standards of 


living. 


The standard of living on specific owner- 
operated Vermont farms, MARIANNE 
Muse. Vt. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 
340 (1932, June) pp. 54. 

Household accounts from 74 house- 
holds provided the data for this report. 
Average cash living expenses for these 
households were $1,128. To portray 
manner of living such facts as these were 
noted: size of farm, type of road ad- 
joining, gross receipts from farm business, 
size of dwellings, household equipment, 
composition of family, education of both 
parents and children, membership in 
organizations, the use of time by both 
homemakers and their husbands. Cash 
expenditures were analyzed in some detail, 
with due consideration of food, fuel, and 
ice furnished by the farm. In the study 
of factors influencing expenditures, cost- 
consumption units similar to those 
worked out by Kirkpatrick were made 
use of. 

D.M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics 
Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Dietary practices in relation to the 
incidence of pellagra. I. A study 
of family dietaries in Leon County, 
Florida, M. R. SANDELs and E. Grapy. 
Arch. Internal Med. 50, (1932) pp. 363- 
372. 

The diets of 16 pellagrous and 13 non- 
pellagrous families were studied for sea- 
sonal variation in the food consumed by 
pellagrous families and for important dif- 
ferences in the choice of food by the two 
groups. The non-pellagrous families 
used significantly larger quantities of milk 
and succulent vegetables, particularly 
during the fall and winter months. 
There was a seasonal variation in the 
supply of these foods in both groups, 
especially in the dietaries of the pella- 
grous families.—H. K. S. 


Photochemical action, a cause of rancid- 
ity, M. R. Coe and J. A. Lecrerc. 
Cereal Chem. 9, No. 5 (1932, Sept.) pp. 
519-522. 

The development of rancidity in differ- 
ent food materials was tested by the 
sense of smell and with the von Fellen- 
berg modification of the Schiff fuchsin 
reagent or according to the Kreis pro- 
cedure. No well-defined correlation was 
noted between the values obtained for 
the “fat constants” and rancidity, except 
possibly in the case of the peroxide num- 
ber. It was found that the exclusion of 
light retards the development of rancid- 
ity; that green light (between 4,900 and 
5,600 Angstrém units) was the main 
portion of the visible spectrum which is 
inactive in causing rancidity; and that 
ultra-violet light caused rancidity more 
quickly than natural sunlight. Black 
and green containers proved effective in 
shutting out the active rays of light and 


protecting food materials from certain 
types of rancidity.—M. C. S. 


The effect of temperature and of the in- 
clusion of dry skim milk upon the 
properties of doughs as measured with 
the farinograph, O. SkovuHott and 
C. H. Battery. Cereal Chem. 9, No. 5 
(1932, Sept.) pp. 523-530. 

The farinograph consisted of a small 
dough mixer with two blades which ro- 
tate at different speeds, the force re- 
quired to move the blades being recorded 
as farinograph units. 

Plasticity variations with temperature 
in doughs were recorded as 12 to 40 farin- 
ograph units per degree Centigrade de- 
pending upon the stiffness of the dough. 
The comparison involved doughs ranging 
from 340 to 670 farinograph units in max- 
imum plasticty. 

When dry skim milk was used in 
the doughs, the use of common salt more 
than doubled the quantity of water 
which could be added before the 
doughs reached a definite, maximum 
plasticity. 

The influence of 14 dry skim milks 
upon the baking quality of doughs was 
found to give a significant correlation 
with the decrease in plasticity of the 
doughs caused by extended mixing.—M. 
C.S. 


Studies on the food requirement of ado- 
lescent girls. I. The energy intake 
of well-nourished girls 10 to 16 years 
of age. II. Daily variations in the 
energy intake of the individual, B. 
Warr and L. J. Rosperts. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc’n 8, No. 3 (1932, Sept.) 
pp. 209-237; No. 4 (Nov.) pp. 323- 
331. 
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The energy intake of 52 girls is re- 
ported, based on records of weekly food 
consumption. The fuel value of the 
food was determined by oxy-calorimeter 
analyses and from the average composi- 
tion of raw food materials. 

The curve of mean energy intake by 
age was found to be slightly above some 
of the older standards, but markedly 
below Holt’s and somewhat below 
Hawley’s curves. At all ages the energy 
intake amounted to about 40 calories 
per inch body height. Per kilogram 
body weight, it decreased gradually from 
68 calories at 10 years to 37 calories at 16 
years. The daily variations in intake of 
the individual were great enough to war- 
rant the recommendation that at least a 
week be used as a period of observation in 
studies of food consumption of this 
character.—H. K. S. 


The assay of vitamins B and G as influ- 
enced by coprophagy, N. B. GUERRANT 
and R. A. Dutcuer. J. Biol. Chem. 
98, No. 1 (1932, Oct.) pp. 225-235. 
The experiments reported in this paper 

were carried out to determine “the extent 

to which rats can synthesize vitamin B 

or vitamin G when the experimental 

diet is deficient in one or both of these 
factors.” Animals on diets deficient in 
either vitamin B or vitamin G were fed, 
in addition to the basal diet, feces from 
rats receiving rations also deficient in 
these two vitamins respectively. Ani- 
mals receiving these feces in the diet elim- 
inated feces which tested high in their 
content of vitamins B and G and which 
did not decrease in this vitamin potency 
as the experiment continued. Approxi- 
mately equal amounts of these vitamins 
were found in the feces. The authors 
are unable to explain the mechanism of 
this vitamin synthesis but point out the 
dangers of coprophagy in vitamin B and 
G assays.—E. P. D. 
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The effect of the calcium-phosphorus 
relationship on growth, calcification, 
and blood composition of the rat, 
R. M. Beruxe, C. H. Kick, and W. 
Wiwver. J. Biol. Chem. 98, No. 2 
(1932, Nov.) pp. 389-403. 

This study brings out the importance 
of adjusting the calcium-phosphorus in 
the basal ration of the diet to allow for 
any calcium and phosphorus contained 
in the test food. The fact is emphasized 
that the calcium-phosphorus ratio is 
more important than the concentrations 
of these minerals in the diet.—E. P. D. 


The calcium and phosphorus content of 
the brain in experimental rickets and 
tetany, A. F. Hess, J. Gross, M. 
Wernstock, and F. S. BERLINER. 
J. Biol. Chem. 98, No. 2 (1932, Nov.) 
pp. 625-636. 

In an examination of rat tissues during 

a study of the metabolism of rickets it 

was noted that the calcium content of 

the brain was decidedly lower than 
normal. More extended investigation 
showed that during rickets even though 
the diet may be high in calcium the 
calcium and inorganic phosphate of the 
brain is decreased while the total calcium 
of the blood remains normal. In para- 
thyroid tetany the reverse appears; the 
total calcium in the brain remains normal 
while that in the blood is diminished. 
—E. P. D. 


The antineuritic vitamin. IV. The prep- 
aration of a highly potent concentrate, 
R. J. Brock and G. R. CowclrLt. 
J. Biol. Chem. 98, No. 2 (1932 Nov.), 
pp. 637-643. 

A simplified method for the prepara- 
tion of a highly potent concentrate of 
vitamin B is described which may be 
prepared from any rich source of vitamin 
B and from which the yields are about 90 
per cent.—E. P. D. 
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The mode of action of vitamin D. The 
parathyroid theory: clinical hyper- 
vitaminosis, L. J. Harris. Lancet 1, 
No. 20 (1932, May 14) pp. 1031-1038. 
The results of studies made to deter- 

mine whether vitamin D functions by 

stimulation of the parathyroid hormone 
function indicate that vitamin D acts 
in such a way as to permit a “net ab- 
sorption” of calcium and/or phosphorus 
from the gut. Parathyroid hormone 
also raises the level of blood calcium, 
apparently by draining mineral matter 
from bone and not by increased absorp- 
tion of calcium from the gut. This 
results in a net loss of this element in the 
body. Its use, therefore, in cases of 
tetany, osteomalacia, and late rickets, 
while it raises the blood calcium, only 
aggravates the underlying condition of 
inadequate retention of calcium and/or 
phosphorus. Symptoms from toxic doses 
of vitamin D in man and in animals are 
very similar. The fact is emphasized 
that for humans the toxic dose is not far 
from the optimal dose.—G. M. D. 


Storage experiments with Texas citrus 
fruit, W. H. Frrenp and WALTER J. 
Bacu. Tex. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 
446 (1932, Apr.) pp. 40. 

A storage temperature of 45°F. was 
more satisfactory for Texas grapefruit 
than lower temperatures. Applying 
fertilizers high in potash to the trees 
resulted in fruit of poor keeping quality. 
Practically no changes occurred in sugar 
and acid contents of grapefruit held in 
cold storage for 16 weeks at 31 to 32°F. 
Fully mature or late season fruit kept 
poorly in storage as compared with 
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slightly under-ripe grapefruit. The use 
of fungicidal washes was of no benefit, 
but waxed wrappers aided greatly in 
keeping the fruit in good condition.— 
R. L. 


Food supply and pellagra incidence in 
73 South Carolina farm families, 
Hazev K. and E. 
Munsett. U. S. Dep't Agr. Tech. 
Bull. No. 333 (1932) pp. 36. 

In families in which one or more mem- 
bers showed symptoms of pellagra in 
the late spring, the diets in April or early 
May were found to consist largely of 
breadstuffs, sweets, and fats. In many 
cases they furnished smaller amounts of 
calcium and iron than dietary standards 
for good nutrition recommend and were 
poor in vitamins A and C as well as 
grossly deficient in the pellagra-pre- 
venting factor. The food of families 
successful in warding off pellagra was 
more abundant in every respect and con- 
tained a much higher proportion of milk. 
Pellagra-preventing food materials were 
supplied for two to six months previous 
to June to 44 families whose health 
history and economic resources indicated 
that without aid they would be unsuc- 
cessful in warding off pellagra. Two to 
4 ounces of dry skim milk, or 1 pound of 
evaporated milk, or 1 to 2 ounces of 
wheat germ, or 1} pints of canned 
tomatoes, or } pound of cured lean pork, 
or 1 ounce of pure dry yeast per person 
per day added to the food supply cus- 
tomarily used in winter and late spring 
sufficed to reduce greatly the incidence 
of pellegra among the aided families.— 
H. K. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Important phases of printing, Myron W. 
ALLING. Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 21, No. 
24 (1932, Nov. 21) pp. 657-660+. 
Methods and materials for fast print- 

ing with vat dyes are given in detail. 

Out of 27 patterns for dress goods, with 

from one to five different color combina- 

tions, the cost per yard for the color 

paste ranged from 0.56 cents to 2.81 

cents, averaging 1.4 cents.—O. H. 


Analysis of weighted silk, Rapa T. 
Mease. Bur. Stand. J. Research 9, 
No. 5 (1932, Nov.) pp. 669-677. 

In the method herein reported for the 
determination of the percentage of pure 
silk fiber in silk textiles, weighting and 
finishing materials are removed by re- 
peated extraction with hot water, 2 per 
cent sodium carbonate solution, and a 
solution containing 2 per cent of hydro- 
chloric and 2 per cent of hydrofluoric 
acid. Analyses of fabrics of known com- 
position indicate that the results are 
correct to within 1 per cent of the weight 
of the finished material. Qualitative 
methods are included for the identifica- 
tion of the following weighting ma- 
terials: aluminum, lead, phosphate, 
silica, tin, and zinc.—R. E. E. 


Clothing in relation to health, Rut 
O’Brien. Child Welfare 27, No. 3 
(1932, Nov.) pp. 134-138. 

The lack of and need for scientifically 
proved facts in relation to clothing and 
health are stressed. Clothing and tem- 
perature, clothing and psychology, and 
clothing and budget are treated.—C.L.S. 


Wool and part-wool blankets. Com- 
mercial Standard CS 39-32 (1932, 
Oct. 6) pp. 9. 


This commercial standard states that 
no finished blanket containing less than 
5 per cent wool shall carry the word 
“wool” in any form; specifies that 
blankets containing between 5 and 25 
per cent wool shall be marked “part 
wool, not less than 5 per cent wool”; 
and designates that blankets having 
more than 25 per cent wool shall be 
labeled with the guaranteed minimum 
wool content. These requirements are 
based on the percentage of wool in the 
entire blanket and not in the filling 
alone. In cases of controversy between 
buyer and seller, the methods of testing 
are to be those used and approved by the 
United States Bureau of Standards.— 
B. M. V. 


Improvement in silk weighting situation 
depends on consumer, PAULINE BEERY 
Mack. Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
Non-Conjfidential Bull. 2, No. 1 (1932, 
Oct.) pp. 13-17. 

A recent Federal Trade Commission 
ruling limits the weighting in pure dye 
silk to 10 per cent, in black silk to 15 
per cent. The consumer is still inade- 
quately protected because the labeling 
is not compulsory, because the question- 
able use of lead weighting need not be 
designated, and because weighted silks 
do not state the percentage of weight- 
ing. 

Two simple home tests are given for 
analyzing silk. The Consumers’ Re- 
search offers analytical service for one 
dollar a sample, which will not only be 
of immediate benefit to the consumer but 
also makes possible the acquiring of 
necessary data to help consumers get 
correct information at the stores.— 
D. M.B. 
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The problem of the possible health 
hazard of lead weighted silk fabrics, 
L. T. Farrnatt and J. W. Hem. 
J. Ind. Hyg. 14, No. 9 (1932, Nov.) 
pp. 317-327. 

During the past six or seven years, 
100,000,000 yards of silk fabrics con- 
taining lead have been marketed with no 
cases of lead poisoning reported. This 
investigation showed that the lead salts 
absorbed on lead-weighted silk are in- 
soluble in all body fluids with which the 
silk would normally come into contact, 
and that no absorption of lead occurs 
when the material is worn next to the 
skin, even under extreme conditions of 
perspiration. Methods of estimating 
lead in the presence of tin are included.— 
O. H. 


The testing of linen fabrics from the 
point of view of their uses, J. A. 
Mattruew. J. Textile Inst. 23, No. 
6 (1932, June) pp. P113-P123. 

The presence of fibers other than flax 
can be detected and the proportion 
estimated by the drying twist test. 
Chemical tests that will show whether or 
not the material has been damaged 
during manufacture include tests for 
viscosity, alkali, solubility, copper num- 
ber, acidity, starch, loading, fat and 
wax, and mercerization. Mechanical 
tests include determinations of tensile 
strength, extension at break, impact re- 
quired to break, tear strength, bursting 
strength, and resistance to abrasion. 
The analysis of structure includes de- 
termination of weight, thread count, and 
thickness. 

In setting up fabric specifications that 
will assure durability, tensile strength 
measurements are usually the only me- 
chanical tests that need to be stipulated 
provided the fabric structure is specified 
carefully and a test for freedom from 
chemical deterioration is to be made. 
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The other mechanical tests are important 
in determining what fabric structure to 
specify but are not essential for subse- 
quent routine checking of materials. 
Tests to determine how the fabric will 
change in appearance after wear include 
measurements of luster, transparency, 
whiteness, and color, and may be made 
photometrically. Stiffness may be meas- 
ured by a bending test. The air content 
of a fabric, its water absorptive prop- 
erties, and ease of drying are the most 
important factors in evaluating body 
comfort and are dependent on fabric 
structure, fiber composition, and treat- 
ment during manufacture. A bibliog- 
raphy of 24 references furnishes a key 
to all the testing methods mentioned.— 
O. H. 


A new method for distinguishing between 
old and new cotton fibers, A. W. 
Wine and J. D. Donovan. Melliand 
4, No. 5 (1932, Aug.) pp. 298-300. 
The Maryland State Board of Health 

has used the following tests to detect 

the presence of old material in the filling 
of bedding and upholstered furniture: 
fluorescence in ultra-violet light, cop- 
per number, silver number, methylene 
blue, Prussian blue, and Congo red tests. 

No one of these methods was effective 

in giving the age of fibers of mixed grade. 

The authors hope to obtain conclusive 

information by using a combination of 

the tests—K. M. D. 


The influence of laundering and exposure 
to light upon outer garments, MARION 
E. GrirritH. Ohio Agr. Exp’t Sila. 
Bim’ thly Bull. 506 (1932, Aug.) pp. 30. 
Fifteen washable silks were studied to 

determine the effects of laundering and 

exposure to light upon the strength and 
color fastness of pure dye, weighted, and 
wild silks. Chemical and physical analy- 
ses were made on white silks, and fading 
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tests on pink, peach, yellow, green, blue, 
and violet colors in each type of silk. 

Price was found to be highly correlated 
with quality, since the higher priced 
silks were stronger, heavier, and thicker 
and contained less weighting. Both 
pure-dye and weighted silks showed a 
greater decrease in strength due to ex- 
posure to light than to laundering. The 
pure-dye silks were more resistant to 
light than the weighted silks. For all 
three types there was very slight fading 
after 12 hours exposure to light and after 
5 launderings. Violet and blue were 
faster to laundering than to light, while 
the reverse was true of the other colors. 
Yellow faded the least and blue the most. 
All colors were somewhat grayed by ex- 
posure to light, and in every case launder- 
ing caused perceptible fading —M. B. H. 


The old quilt and coverlet, FLORENCE 
Bepve.i. Prac. Home Econ. 10, No. 5 
(1932, May) pp. 151, 172; No. 6 
(June) pp. 189-190+. 

The making of both quilts and hand- 
woven coverlets was common in this 
country from 1725 to 1825. Coverlets 
required more knowledge and experience 
and were more frequently made by a 
professional or itinerant weaver from 
yarn supplied by the household. Four 
types were recognized, the classification 
being based upon the method of weaving. 
More specimens of double than of single 
weaves have survived. Quilt making 
developed from the necessity to conserve 
even the smallest scraps of cloth, and 
well-known patterns were followed, for 
each of which there were usually several 
names.—B. M. V. 


Dyes and dermatitis, H. E. Cox. Soc. 
Dyers & Colourists 48, No. 5 (1932, 
May) pp. 124-127. 

Substances causing dermatitis fall into 
three principal classes: isolated dyes from 
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different groups, including naphthol 
green, dinitrocresol, Martius yellow, 
and orange II; dyes which contain 
notable quantities of poisonous metals; 
and certain intermediates which account 
for most cases which come into the law 
courts and probably about 95 per cent 
of all cases. Phenylenediamines and 
amino-phenols belong to this group. The 
second and third classes are used mainly 
on furs and in hair dyes. It is believed 
that these substances can only be active 
irritants if they are present in a free 
state or so loosely held in the material as 
to be transferable from the garment to 
the wearer’s skin in appreciable quan- 
tities by action of moisture or perspira- 
tion. Suitable washing and cleaning 
will remove all sensible quantities of the 
nocuous substances from garments. In- 
dividuals vary appreciably in their sus- 
ceptibility to irritation. 

Methods of studying the external 
effects of harmful dyes on human beings 
are described, and the inoculation of dyes 
to animals is discussed.—R. E. E. 


The utilization of wool, S. G. BARKER. 
Textile Am. 58, No. 1 (1932, July) 
pp. 13-14, 52. 

The director of research of the Wool 
Industries Research Association in Eng- 
land reviews the subject of wool utiliza- 
tion from the point of view of the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the consumer. 
Producers are finding new outlets for 
their products. Manufacturers also have 
profited by designing new ring spinning 
frames, woolen carding machines, and a 
worsted spinning frame which makes 
yarns from short length wools. A new 
bleach has been discovered which is 
applicable to tennis-ball cloth, under- 
wear, and all white wool fabrics and 
which confers on wool fabrics a per- 
manent white, not susceptible to yellow- 
ing by laundering or dry cleaning. 
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The high electrical resistance of wool, 
its superior wearing properties, its dur- 
ability, and its non-inflammable nature 
make it a suitable medium for cable 
coverings and insulation. Wool is used 
to give the surface effects on certain 
types of wall papers, for felts for paper 
manufacture, as well as for clothing and 
upholstery materials. 

The recovery and refinement of wool 
grease or lanolin have possibilities of 
further development. Soap makers and 
makers of shoe polishes and creams use 
lanolin, while the fractional products ob- 
tained from it are valuable in the per- 
fumery and chemical industries.— 
M.S. F. 


The Tootal anti-crease process of finishing 
fabrics. Textile Mfr. 58, No. 693 
(1932, Sept.) p. 349. 

Cotton, rayon, linen, and other fabrics 
are made more like wool in their resist- 
ance to creasing by a commercial process 
impregnating 15 per cent synthetic resin 
into the fiber of the textile material. 
It is claimed that the improved recovery 
from crease does not detract from draping 
qualities; that the wet and dry strength 
is increased; that slipping, shrinkage, and 
extensibility of rayon are reduced; and 
that individual fibers in spun viscose 
fabrics are held more firmly. [Pacific 
Mills and Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., 
have been licensed to use this process in 
the United States and the appointment 
of other licensees is probable.}—D. M. B. 
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Tarnish proof cotton felt. Textile World 
81, No. 21 (1932, May 21) p. 44. 
Materials for making fabrics tarnish 

proof for use in bags for silverware are 

cited. Bags are now on the market 
which have been impregnated with silver 
compounds in accordance with the patent 
process used by the Pacific Mills. This 
process involves passing the fabric first 
through a solution of silver nitrate and 
then through a solution of sodium car- 
bonate. Other soluble salts and other 
precipitating agents have not proved so 
convenient in practice as these.— 
K. M. D. 


Angora rabbit wool, Witt1am H. But- 
LER. Textile World 82, No. 3 (1932, 
Sept.) pp. 540-541. 

Angora rabbit wool, although still in 
the experimental stage as a textile raw 
material in the United States, has been 
grown and spun by French peasant 
women for 100 years. True-bred angora 
is recognized by its silky fineness, run- 
ning to a curl at the end. It has high 
tensile strength, is very light in weight, 
apparently warmer than sheep wool, is 
pure white, easily dyed, and is silky fine 
from end to end even in 6 or 7 inch fibers. 
The best grade is obtained by combing 
the rabbit, which yields shed fibers of 
nearly uniform length. Thus far, Rhode 
Island mills have led in its manufacture 
in America. It is also being spun on 
flax wheels in home craft work in this 
country.—O. H. 
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MISCELLANY 


“It Pays to Buy Food Wisely.” Day 
Monroe and Mary Henry have brought 
together concrete, practical, well-founded, 
well-explained suggestions on how to get 
the most for the money spent for differ- 
ent kinds of foods in Cornell Bulletin for 
Homemakers No. 237. Sales, labels, 
grades, and quantity purchasing are 
among the points emphasized. 


Consumer Purchasing Leaflets. The 
committee on the standardization of 
consumers’ goods has issued revised 
editions of its leaflets on sheets, blankets, 
and refrigerators. Single copies may be 
purchased at 2 cents each or lots of 25 
or more at 1 cent each from the American 
Home Economics Association, 620 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Coursein Consumers’ Problems. Con- 
sumers’ Research, 24 West 25th Street, 
New York City, announces that it has 
on sale at 10 cents each copies of the 
outline and bibliography of the course 
which Dewey H. Palmer conducted last 
summer in the home economics depart- 
ment of the University of Tennessee. 


“Homemade Dollars.” Sixty ways by 
which farm women have turned spare 
time and resources into extra money are 
described by Mary R. Reynolds in a 
pamphlet which is sent out on request 
by the National Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 


An Economic Survey of Pinal County 
Homes. Avis Talcott Wells of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona Agricultural Extension 
Service is the author of a mimeographed 
report which formulates suggestions 
made by representatives of local com- 
munities to help farm and village fam- 
ilies to live better with resources avail- 


able. For example, it was shown that 
milk for a family of five, bought at retail, 
would cost $16, while maintenance of a 
cow would cost $5. Family budgets, 
including detailed budgets for clothing, 
were worked out. Although the sugges- 
tions are designed for a given locality, 
they would be helpful to the teacher or 
extension worker elsewhere. 


Housing News. The gist of the week’s 
news about home building and owner- 
ship, together with stimulating com- 
ments as to its significance to public and 
private welfare, is brought together in 
Millar's Housing Letter, 440 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Hot-fish Shops. St. Louis is the pion- 
eer city in this country to develop these 
simple, popular eating places in which 
fried fish (usually whiting) are served 
with bread, crackers, or potato chips or 
as the piéce de resistance of a plate lunch. 
In describing them in the U. S. Daily, 
B. F. Johnson of the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries compares them to the hot-dog 
and similar stands in other sections of 
the country, and says that in Great 
Britain 70 per cent of the fish landed is 
used in such shops, found in even the 
smallest city. 


“Bootleg Milk.’”” An editorial in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for November 5 calls attention 
to the dangers of buying milk from road- 
side farms that give no guarantee as to 
the conditions of production and that can 
profitably undersell the dealers in neigh- 
boring towns with good milk ordinances 
well enforced. 


References on the Home Economics 
Curriculum. A selected list of recent, 
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classified, and annotated references de- 
signed to help in constructing the cur- 
riculum in homemaking for the elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high schools, has 
been compiled by Emeline S. Whitcomb 
and Louise O. Pettit and issued as Bib- 
liography No. 7 from the Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Other lists in the series deal with the 
education of women, nursery education, 
education by radio. 


Books for Young People. The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th Street, Chicago, has issued 
carefully selected, briefly annotated, 
book lists which would be helpful in 
choosing supplementary reading for home 
economics classes. They are “Leisure 
Reading,” including titles for children 
in grades 7, 8, and 9, and “Home Read- 
ing” for high school students. Copies 
may be purchased from the Council at 
20 cents for single copies or 15 cents each 
in quantities. 


“Correspondence Course in Later 
Childhood and Adolescence.” The In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, is offering a course of 16 
lessons on this subject. The leaflets 
used have been prepared by Marion L. 
Faegre and include brief, thought-pro- 
voking discussion and good references 
for reading. 


Sex Education. ‘Some Curricular 
Practices in Sex Education” by Chloe 
Owings has appeared as Paper V in the 
Studies of Parental Sex Education of 
the Social Hygiene Bureau, University 
of Minnesota. 


Social Hygiene. ‘‘A Classified List of 
Social Hygiene Pamphlets” and “What 
to Read on Social Hygiene” are recent 
pamphlets obtainable from the American 
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Social Hygiene Association, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


Religious Education Bibliography. 
Briefly annotated references to books 
and periodicals appearing in 1931 have 
been prepared by the U. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of non-sectarian, Catholic, 
Jewish, and protestant religious educa- 
tion and published as Pamphlet No. 33 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education. 


The Bulletin of Hygiene. ‘An ab- 
stracting and indexing journal of the 
periodical literature on all branches of 
public health and preventive medicine” 
is being issued monthly by the Bureau of 
Hygiene and Tropical Diseases, Keppel 
Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 
Among subjects of special sections are 
public health administration and social 
services; sanitation, including housing; 
and food and nutrition. The annual 
subscription rate is $5.30 (less temporary 
exchange discount of 10 per cent). A 
sample copy will be sent on request. 


“How to Apply for a School.” Sen- 
sible suggestions to teachers who wish 
to apply for positions or promotions have 
been gathered from questionnaires re- 
turned by school executives in 26 Western 
states and have been published in a book- 
let (price 50 cents) by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Teachers’ Agency, 411 U.S. National 
Bank Building, Denver, Colorado. In- 
cluded also are the legal requirements 
for certification of teachers in 17 Western 
states. 


Fellowships for Latin-American Stu- 
dents. The scholarships and fellowships 
available from United States sources for 
students of Latin-American countries 
are described in the Bulletin of the Pan 
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American Union for December by Heloise 
Brainerd, chief of the Union’s division 
of intellectual cooperation. 


Homelike Rooms for Men Students. 
A valuable type of institution service is 
suggested in this sentence from President 
Hutchins’ annual report of Berea College: 
“We have been fortunate in finding a 
woman, mother of one of our recent 
alumnz, who visits the rooms of our 800 
boys, not primarily to inspect, or to 
criticize, but to cooperate with the boys 
in making their rooms homelike and 
attractive.” 


Educational Material on Rug Cleaning. 
A chart, lecture notes, and suggestions 
for simple laboratory exercises on “Elec- 
tric Cleaners and Rug Cleaning” have 
been prepared by the home economics 
department of the Hoover Company, 
North Canton, Ohio, for the use of 
college classes, extension and home 
service workers, and similar adult groups. 
The material will be loaned free, but 
may not be kept for more than three 
months. 


“Cave Man Lover.” The bases and 
validity of theories regarding the rela- 
tions of men and women in the Stone 
Age are discussed in Science News Letter 
for November 19 by Emily C. Davis, 
who draws her material from the work of 
the French archeologist St. Perier and 
John M. Cooper of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The conclusion is 
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that our current “cave-man stuff” is the 
outgrowth of nineteenth century imag- 
ination, and that, judging from the 
customs of primitive peoples of today, the 
status of women in the Stone Age was 
much higher than in the “middle ages” 
of social evolution. 


He Couldn’t Bear It Either. We are 
indebted to Science News Letter for the 
information that ‘‘a bear which recently 
broke into supplies in Glacier National 
Park ripped open all the canned food and 
ate everything but the spinach.” 


Frau und Gegenwart. This German 
magazine for women is noteworthy for 
its excellent photographs of homes and 
interior decoration pieces. Conspicu- 
ous is an almost complete break with 
traditional art forms. The pictures 
represent exclusively the modernistic 
style (“Funktionalismus” in German) 
in houses and furnishings, but in a 
manner which is unusually moderate, 
harmonious, and free from extreme 
features. 


Rural Electrification. According to 
recent figures from the National Electric 
Light Association, the last eight years 
showed an average yearly gain of 36 
per cent in the number of farm customers 
for electric current. In April, 1930, 13.5 
per cent of all farms had electric service, 
and by the middle of 1932 there were 
approximately four million rural cus- 
tomers receiving electric service. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Advisory Service for College Women. 
Of more than local interest is the an- 
nouncement that the Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, has opened an advisory 
service for college women through which 
consultations on personal, family, and 
professional problems may be arranged. 

Boy Scout Week. The twenty-third 
anniversary of the Boy Scout Movement 
in America is to be celebrated throughout 
the United States by Scouts and Scout 
leaders February 8 to 14, 1933. The 
movement has entered upon a ten-year 
program at the end of which it is hoped 
that enough boys will be in training as 
Scouts so that as they reach 21 years of 
age one out of every four new male 
citizens shall have had the training. 

Inter-Society Color Council. The for- 
mation of this organization in Decem- 
ber, 1931, was an important step in the 
effort “to bring order out of chaos into 
which the measurement and specification 
of colors has drifted.” Membership is 
limited to national organizations inter- 
ested in color and operating on a non- 
profit basis. Its present activities are 
carried on mainly by committees on 
color problems, on measurement and 
specification of color,and on color names. 
In addition, it acts as a clearing-house 
for color information and issues bulle- 
tins. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Mr. M. Rea 
Paul, 105 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions, London. Among lectures or dis- 
cussions at the twenty-first annual 


conference held at University College, 
January 2 to 9, were those arranged by 
the Child Guidance Council, the Child 
Study Society, the New Education 
Fellowship, the Institute of Handicraft 
Teachers, and the Froebel Society. 
The proceedings, to be published in 
March, may be obtained for 4 shillings 
6 pence a copy from the Conference 
Secretary, 29 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. 1. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the meeting of the council in 
Omaha on December 3, March 25 was 
set as the date of the annual meeting of 
the Association. 

University of Nebraska. The custom- 
ary banquet celebrating Ellen H. Rich- 
ards’ birthday was held by the Home 
Economics Association on December 3 
in the new Y. W. C. A. Building. “Eu- 
thenics’” was the theme; and there 
were brief speeches by representatives 
of the faculty and the four classes, and 
Margaret Fedde gave the principal talk. 

To give students an opportunity to 
learn to select a fine picture and test 
its enduring quality by living with it, 
the design division is sponsoring a proj- 
ect whereby 10 appropriately framed 
pictures are loaned to students in the 
home economics department for two or, 
if desired, four weeks. 

The new Carrie Bell Raymond resi- 
dence hall for women is in Georgian style 
and has been appropriately furnished 
and equipped by a committee consisting 
of the chancellor, financial agents, the 
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architect, dean of women, head of the 
home economics department, and the 
dietitian. 

The home economics section of Or- 
ganized Agriculture held its 28th annual 
meeting at the College of Agriculture on 
January 3, 4, and 5. Mrs. Howard F. 
Capwell of Elmwood presided. The 
speakers included Mrs. Clara Ingram 
Judson of Evanston, Illinois; Mary 
Rokahr of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; and Dr. Rebekah Gibbons, 
who told of homes seen during her trip 
around the world. There were round- 
table discussions on “Meeting Nutri- 
tional Needs with Nebraska Foods,” 
“Low Cost Beauty,” “Economy through 
Pattern Adaptations,” and “Something 
Besides Work.” Tea was served in the 
home economics parlors by Ceres Club 
members. 

Florence Corbin, Rowan Eliff, Daisy 
Kilgore, and Birdie Vorhies of Lincoln, 
and Mrs. Eva Morse and Ruby Richard- 
son of Omaha attended the December 
meeting of the American Vocational 
Association in Kansas City. 

Lexington. Lillian Brehm has suc- 
ceeded Helen Krejci in the Lexington 
High School. Miss Krejci is now hospi- 
tal dietitian in Clifton Forge, Virginia. 

Adult Homemaking Classes. To co- 
operate with relief agencies, vocational 
homemaking departments in the state 
have organized sewing classes to teach 
women how to construct garments of 
material distributed by local Red Cross 
chapters, and in a few places high school 
classes have made garments from Red 
Cross material for local agencies. Food 
management classes have been organized 
to help homemakers who are receiving 
food relief make the most of the supplies. 

The child development classes and 
home management classes offered in all 
centers are of increasing interest to 
homemakers who come from the pro- 
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fessional and business groups as well as 
to those from the homes of laborers where 
incomes have been greatly reduced. 
As a part of the home health program a 
class in prenatal care has been organized 
in a center where there are many 
unemployed. 


NI.W ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the dinner meeting on 
November 4 at the Twentieth Century 
Club, Boston, Dr. William Kilpatrick of 
Columbia spoke on “Dynamic Learn- 
ing”; Dr. Arnold Gesell of Yale on 
“Study of Infant Behavior”; and Dr. 
Charles Buhler of the University of 
Vienna on “Stages in Child Growth.” 

At the January 14 meeting at Sim- 
mons College Mrs. Ida S. Harrington of 
American Homemakers spoke on “The 
Place of Home Information Centers in 
President Hoover’s Conference” and 
Dr. Andrew G. Truxal of Dartmouth on 
“Ups and Downs of Family Life.” 

The annual meeting will be held on 
May 6 at the University Club, Boston. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics 
Association. At the annual meeting in 
Manchester on October 21, the following 
officers were elected: president, Daisy 
Deane Williamson, Durham; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Helen F. McLaughlin; secre- 
tary, Ella Mack, Concord; treasurer, 
Loretta Dolan. 

Relief Projects. Florence Hills, head 
of the home economics department at 
Nashua High School, reports that early in 
the fall the mayor of that city appointed 
a women’s sub-committee of unemploy- 
ment relief to work with the home eco- 
nomics department for six weeks collect- 
ing surplus fruits and vegetables which 
the classes canned. In six weeks over 
1100 jars were filled. 
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Laconia High School reports that the 
clothing classes are making garments for 
charitable organizations from material 
furnished by the latter. 

At Concord the home economics de- 
partment has canned 302 jars of fruits 
and vegetables and made dresses for the 
needy from materials supplied by the 
local Red Cross. 

University of New Hampshire. The 
class in historic costume under the direc- 
tion of Irma Bowen, head of the clothing 
department, recently arranged an exhibit 
of old costumes ranging from the Revolu- 
tionary period to 1920. Many of the 
costumes will remain in the department 
as a permanent exhibit. 

Psi Lambda’s annual sale of pottery 
and hand-woven goods from Berea, 
Kentucky, and of canned goods, candy, 
and fruit cakes made by the members 
was held on November 30. This year 
the local branch of the A. A. U. W. con- 
tributed other goods for the sale for the 
benefit of their Fellowship Fund. Psi 
Lambda also cooperated with the 
Y. W. C. A. by making collars, berets, 
and mittens to be sent to the children and 
wives of state prisoners. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A special meeting was held at 
Syracuse during the Christmas holidays 
in connection with the New York State 
Vocational Association. The annual 
state convention will be held at Rochester 
next April. 

Home Economics Conference. At 
the two-day semi-annual conference in 
Syracuse in November of state directors 
and supervisors of home economics, 
Marion S. Van Liew, chief of the New 
York Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, led a discussion of “What Are 
the Problems in Home Economics 


Teaching Arising from the Changed 
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Conditions in Our Schools and Commu- 
nities?”; Erica Christianson, “How Can 
We Help the Teacher in Her Attitudes 
to These Changed Conditions?”’; Mar- 
garet Hutchins, state supervisor, “How 
Can Home Economics Material be Re- 
evaluated so That It Will Be Seen as a 
Means to an End and Not an End in 
Itself?”’; and Jessie A. Winchell, “What 
Methods and Classroom Devices Are 
Available for Teaching Home Econom- 
ics and How May a Teacher Use Them 
Most Effectively’’? 

State Teachers College, Buffalo. Vel- 
ma Clark, a graduate of the University 
of Iowa, is the new director of house- 
hold management. 

Miss Caudell and Miss Sipp recently 
gave a reception at the College Club for 
Mrs. Ruth Gill Hammond, a former 
instructor who went to China to teach, 
was married, and now expects to live 
in Siam. 

Irene Brick is consultant dietitian 
for the City Charity Organization. 

Faye Keever represented home eco- 
nomics on the college radio program in 
October with a talk on ‘Children’s Cloth- 
ing,” and Myrtle V. Caudell discussed 
“The Value of Home Economics Edu- 
cation” in December. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron has prepared for 
teachers of the state a lending exhibit of 
silk squares to demonstrate colors appro- 
priate for blonde, brunette, and auburn- 
haired types. 

Mechanicsville. Home economics 
classes in the public schools have canned 
between 200 and 300 cans of fruits and 
vegetables for the Red Cross chapter. 

New York City. L. Ray Balderston 
is now offering private consultant serv- 
ices in home problems at apartment 
9B, The Kingscote, 419 West 119th 
Street, New York City. 

Rochester. During Education Week 
the home economics department invited 
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the public to visit classes, arranged 
assembly programs, and prepared exhib- 
its of canned and preserved food, low- 
cost foods, new and remodeled clothing, 
and notebooks featuring child care and 
home furnishings. 

Schenectady. Following an extensive 
cooperative food collecting project, Gen- 
evieve Hageman and teachers and home- 
making pupils in eleven schools canned 
and preserved 3,638 jars of food for the 
department of Public Welfare, 2,000 
cans for the Salvation Army, and 1,500 
jars to be stored for next year. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics 
Association. The annual meeting will 
be held in Raleigh March 24 and 25 in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion. 

Discussions of ways and means of 
adapting the course of study to meet 
the needs of communities and help 
solve problems brought about by lowered 
incomes was the outstanding feature of 
the six annual district meetings of the 
teachers section of the North Carolina 
Education Association, held during Oc- 
tober and November. 

State Department of Education. At 
the State Fair in Raleigh the department 
had an exhibit showing the scope of 
homemaking education in the day and 
evening schools. At the main booth 
family relationships was illustrated by a 
family picnic around a backyard out- 
door fireplace, clothing by children’s 
self-help garments, food by market 
basket wisdom, home management by 
the advantage of correct height working 
surfaces, child development by ways of 
helping to form desirable routine habits, 
home improvement by a rack for clean- 
ing implements attached to a closet door. 
On one side of the main booth was a 
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backyard play place for children and on 
the other a girl’s study-bedroom, two 
typical home projects. 

Vocational Education. Teachers of 
adult homemaking classes in the state 
who met at Charlotte on January 6 and 
7, visited homemaking cottages in the 
mill villages around Charlotte and ob- 
served classes as a basis for a discussion 
on “Evaluating the Results of Evening 
Class Teaching.” 

Womans College, University of North 
Carolina. Heads of home economics 
departments in charge of teacher train- 
ing in the state held three profitable 
meetings with a representative of the 
State Department of Education at the 
College to study content, credit, and 
laboratory equipment for courses of 
study. Blanche E. Shaffer, head of the 
School of Home Economics at the Col- 
lege, acted as chairman of the group, 
and subject matter teachers were invited 
when content was discussed. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Dean Alba Bales discussed ‘Faculty 
Advisers for Students” at the meeting 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
in Washington, D. C., in November. 

A class in “Meal Planning and Table 
Service” for business girls is being held 
one evening a week for eight weeks with 
Helen Ewing in charge. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
reports of all home projects completed 
during the summer were judged and 
prizes were awarded on November 5 at 
the Walsh County Agricultural School 
at Park River to the girls doing the most 
outstanding piece of work. Eulalie 
Huckle is employed for one extra month 
during the summer for home project 
supervision. 

During November and December 
many vocational teachers and their 
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classes made pajamas, nightgowns, and 
dresses for needy children from cotton 
material furnished by the Red Cross. 


OHIO 


Cleveland Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The second meeting of the year 
was held on the afternoon of December 
9. After a cup of tea and a friendly 
chat, Veronica Hutchinson, a_ local 
authoress of juvenile books, talked on 
recent biography and fiction. 

Recent speakers at the regular monthly 
meetings of the local home economics 
in business group have included Leone 
Rutledge Carroll of the Jewel Tea 
Company, Esther Branch of the Gen- 
eral Baking Company, and Frances 
Preston of the Associated Charities. 

Bowling Green State College. Eliza- 
beth Rogge has been substituting for 
Laura E. Heston, on leave for the first 
semester for graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. 

Cincinnati. Cincinnati Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Dr. Heyroth of 
the Basic Science Research Laboratory 
addressed the Association on December 
8 on “The Developments in Physical 
Research.” 

University of Cincinnati. Elizabeth 
Dyer talked to the Retail Merchants 
Association of Louisville on November 
29 on “A Consumer’s Point of View 
about Retailing.” 

Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, professor of child 
care and training, discussed ‘“The Educa- 
tor and the Parent”’ at the recent Insti- 
tute on Parent Education held at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Ohio State University. In connection 
with her home economics teaching in 
the new University school on the campus, 
Norma Albright is cooperating in inte- 
grating home economics, English, fine 
arts, industrial arts, and social science 
for 50 pupils in the seventh grade. 
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Home Economics Extension, Anne 
Biebricher, home furnishings specialist 
who is serving on the executive com- 
mittee of the Ohio Better Homes move- 
ment, gave four Saturday evening radio 
talks in January over station WEAO 
as part of the broadcasts sponsored by 
the Better Homes Board from October 
through May. 

In each phase of home economics 
extension an effort is being made to 
meet the present economic situation. 
This includes special attention to the 
preservation of farm home products and 
to ways of lengthening the life of cloth- 
ing, and cooperation in the nutrition 
and clothing work of relief organizations. 

Ohio University. Dr. Margaret Jus- 
tin discussed “Women in a Changing 
Order” at the convocation of women 
freshmen in October. 

For her master’s thesis Mary Stalder 
presented a study of the value of maga- 
zine articles for consumer education in 
the selection of home furnishings. 

Otterbein College. At its first fall 
meeting the Otterbein Home Economics 
Club decided to establish a scholarship 
in the Moyamba School for Girls in 
Sierra Leone, West Africa, where Helen 
Cole, ’32, is a missionary and home 
economics teacher. To raise the money 
the club is catering at dinners and parties 
given by various groups on the campus 
and in the community. 

May Hoerner, student club adviser, 
will do graduate work at the University 
of Chicago the second semester. 

Western Reserve University, Flora 
Stone Mather College. On November 
22 the household administration de- 
partment, following the custom of recent 
years, invited dietitians in the hospitals 
of the city to hear reports from the recent 
convention of the American Dietetic 
Association. 

Professor Thompson, assisted by two 
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seniors, Aileen Merwin and Harriet Rice, 
conducted a nutrition demonstration 
booth at the meeting of the Ohio Dental 
Association. 

Regional Conferences. Enid Lunn, 
state supervisor of home economics, 
and Hazel Huston, itinerant teacher 
trainer, are conducting regional con- 
ferences for teachers of vocational home 
economics throughout the state; and 
with the help of Ohio teachers and Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research of Ohio State Uni- 
versity are continuing the work of 
measuring results of instruction in 
vocational home economics. 

Northwestern Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation. “Teaching Family Relation- 
ships’’ was the theme of the recent meet- 
ing of the home economics group, and 
Irma Gross of Michigan State College 
was the speaker. 

Southwestern Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Those who attended the meet- 
ing of the home economics division at 
the University of Cincinnati on October 
28 heard two splendid addresses: “Re- 
lations” by Ronella Spickard of the 
University of Lexington and “Credit, 
Its Duties and Obligations” by Fredrick 
W. Walter, credit manager of the H. and 
S. Pogue Company. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical 
College. Ten members of the home 
economics faculty attended the Decem- 
ber meeting of the American Vocational 
Association in Kansas City. 

Dean Talbot attended the Land-Grant 
College Association meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in November and visited 
the Merrill-Palmer School on her way 
home. 

Dr. Purdy, head of the household 
science department, recently organized 
an evening class to assist both men and 
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women students of the college in choos- 
ing and preparing balanced meals at low 
cost. The class of 20 also includes a 
number of homemakers of Stillwater, 
and so great has been the interest that 
another unit is to be given in the second 
semester. 

Virginia Messenger, director of the 
nursery school, and her staff have coop- 
erated in arranging a toy exhibit in one 
of the down-town shop windows to 
assist parents in the selection of toys 
suitable for different age groups and to 
interest merchants in carrying the better 
types of toys. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held on Decem- 
ber 30 in Portland as a divisional meet- 
ing of the Oregon Teachers Association. 
Claribel Nye, president of the Associa- 
tion, presided, and the theme “How 
Home Economics Is Meeting Certain 
Present-Day Needs” was discussed by 
home demonstration agents, teachers, 
and student club members from the 
point of view of home needs and the 
needs of the high school girl. 

A luncheon program in charge of 
Gertrude Skow of Eugene was a demons- 
tration on home and community recrea- 
tion. According to Frances Wright, 
state supervisor of home economics 
education, guidance in the use of leisure 
time without money outlay is a real 
need of high school pupils. 

Student Home Economics Clubs. 
Club members and initiates, faculty 
members, parents, and townspeople 
attended the impressive initiation cere- 
mony of the Albany High School club 
early in December. 

St. Helens Club started the year with 
50 girls and initiated 45 more in Decem- 
ber. An interesting feature of this 
club’s meetings are talks by foreign- 
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born citizens about their native lands. 
To date, Holland, England, Syria, and 
China have been heard from. The St. 
Helens girls invited school superintend- 
ents, representatives from clubs in 
neighboring towns, parents, and towns- 
people to their initiation service and are 
making plans for their annual tea for 
mothers. 

Special programs presented by the 
club at Woodburn have included lectures 
on the use of cosmetics by a beauty 
expert from Salem and “Clothing for the 
High School Girl” by the fashion repre- 
sentative of a large Portland store. 

An innovation introduced at the 
initiation service held by the Pendleton 
club girls was a basket supper, at which 
baskets were auctioned off with 11 
cents as the price limit. The club served 
a hot dish and a beverage. 

Oregon State College. Home eco- 
nomists of the College staff are featured 
in the 3.00 o’clock Homemakers’ Hour 
winter broadcasts from KOAC. Mrs. 
Azalea Sager is conducting an economy 
clothing clinic which deals with remodel- 
ing and buying problems. Mrs. Vera H. 
Brandon has planned the 6 radio club pro- 
grams and the 12 radio lectures on “Your 
Home and Your Child” for which groups 
of homemakers throughout the state are 
enrolled. Each Wednesday afternoon 
Dean Ava B. Milam givesa talk on “Home 
Life in Foreign Lands” based on her travel 
and study in the Orient and her recent 
trip around the world. Mildred Cham- 
berlain is broadcasting house furnishing 
and decorating helps, and Mrs. Lillian 
Jeffreys Petri, professor of piano and 
music theory, demonstrates “Enjoying 
Music at Home.” 

Extension Conference. The home ec- 
onomics extension staff met with the 
club agents, agricultural agents, and 
specialists at the annual conference at 
the College, January 4to 7. Conference 
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discussions centered around the emer- 
gency work of the past year and ways for 
developing more efficiency for this year. 

Radio came in for its share of discus- 
sion because it is the concern of the 
extension, resident, and research staff. 
Continued effort to integrate the entire 
program is contemplated. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Association will issue two 
news-letters during the year. That for 
December carried Edna Amidon’s report 
of work with home economics teachers 
at the annual Vocational Conference. 

Margaret Morris Carnegie College. 
The senior home economics students at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology planned 
and completely furnished one of the new 
houses in Chatham Village for not quite 
$1,500. The undertaking was sponsored 
by Better Homes in America in coopera- 
tion with Pittsburgh’s Housing Asso- 
ciation and the home economics depart- 
ment in the Institute. Students served 
as hostesses when the house was open 
for inspection. 

Lebanon. Helen Goodspeed of Phil- 
adelphia discussed “Objectives in Teach- 
ing Family Relationships” and “Adapt- 
ing Home Economics Teaching to 
Present-Day Economic and Social Con- 
ditions” at the recent City County In- 
stitute in Lebanon. 

Vocational Home Economics. Edna 
P. Amidon of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education spent the week 
of December 5 in Pennsylvania and with 
the state supervisors visited day and 
evening classes in vocational home 
economics in Philadelphia and Williams- 
port and spent two days with the county 
supervisors of home economics in Leb- 
anon and Chester Counties. 

Conservation Projects. Many home 
economics classes have cooperated in 
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the state-wide food conservation project 
and with the Red Cross and other welfare 
agencies in renovating and making 
garments. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Officers for 1932-33 are: Presi- 
dent, Grace C. Whaley, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston; vice-president, 
Ruth I. McGorum; secretary, Alice 
Smales; and treasurer, Mary Kelley. 

As a part of the Association’s drive to 
increase its membership a recent state 
news-letter under the caption ““Economy 
Is Wise Spending—Join Your State 
Association” carried a Ladder of Success, 
a clever arrangement of ten phrases 
arranged stair-fashion and rising from 
“0%—I won’t” to “100%—I did.” 


TENNESSEE 


West Tennessee Home Economics 
Association. Ruth Stinson of Alamo 
presided at the meeting in Memphis on 
November 18. Neta McFee, state coun- 
cilor, reported on the Atlanta meeting; 
addresses were made by Druzilla Kent 
of Arkansas, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education, on “Broadening the 
Understanding of Home Economics” 
and Ida Anders of the University of 
Tennessee on “Present-Day Problems 
in Home Economics Teaching.” After 
luncheon at the Hotel Devoy, reports 
were given by student club representa- 
tives, and the following officers were 
elected: president, Mildred Jacocks, 
Jackson; vice-president, Beulah Carl; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. Skinner, Memphis. 

University of Tennessee. Ura Crow 
of the teacher-training staff attended 
the American Vocational Association 
meeting in Kansas City in December. 

The Home Economics Club and the 
Agricultural Club have held very popular 
joint meetings once every two weeks 
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with a social hour following the program. 

Neta McFee of the Junior College 
home economics staff is to conduct 
parent education study groups in con- 
nection with the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in Shelby County from February 
6 to April 14; this is part of the adult 
vocational education program under 
the supervision of Margaret Browder. 

Knoxville. Twelve children are en- 
rolled in the nursery school organized 
this fall in connection with the Knoxville 
Opportunity School with Dorcas Willson 
as director. 

Maryville, Alcoa High School. Last 
year the freshman class started the 
year’s work with a study of inventory, 
budgets, and keeping accounts, and are 
continuing their account sheets this 
year. 


UTAH 


University of Utah. Blanche Cooper, 
professor of child welfare, has returned 
from sabbatical leave spent at Berkeley, 
California. 

Utah State Agricultural College. The 
home economics staff is interested in 
introducing home project work into the 
training program. 

Utah Educational Association. At the 
meeting held October 27 to 29 the follow- 
ing were elected officers of the home 
economics section for the ensuing year: 
president, Ruby Stringham, Davis 
County; vice-president, Lila Canavan; 
secretary-treasurer, Evelyn G. Crockett, 
Davis County High School. Dr. How- 
ard R. Driggs, chairman of the Oregon 
Memorial Trail Association, was guest 
speaker at the home economics luncheon, 
and Althea Wheeler was a special guest. 

Salt Lake City. Marie Driscoll, home 
economics teacher at the West High 
School, has been doing research 
on “Professionalism of Homemaking 
Teachers.” 
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VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The state homemaking conference 
was held on September 30 at the time 
of the meeting of the Vermont Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. United States 
Commissioner of Education Cooper 
spoke on “The Value of Homemaking 
Education,” and present and future 
aims of homemaking education were 
discussed. 

Lillian Locke of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, spoke on October 
10 at the state home economics confer- 
ence on “Adapting Our Present Program 
of Work to Existing Economic Needs.” 

Public Schools. High schools in the 
state are cooperating with the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, local charity organi- 
zations, and the Red Cross in providing 
for people in need. 

University of Vermont. The home 
economics department is trying to see 
that all the university students have 
proper and sufficient food and clothing. 
This is a real problem, as many students 
are living on a much restricted budget. 
The department is also assisting the 
Children’s Aid Society and other chari- 
table organizations in the community 
by giving advice as to the best use of 
money expended for food. 

The home economics department cele- 
brated Home Economics Day on Jan- 
uary 13. The junior class had charge 
of a tea in honor of Mrs. Mary Swartz 
Rose, the guest of the department, who 
in the evening gave a public lecture at 


the Fleming Museum. 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington. Effie I. 
Raitt will teach home economics educa- 
tion at the University of California, 
Berkeley, during the summer session. 

Grace G. Denny will again conduct 
her European Study Course in Historic 
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Textiles during the summer of 1933. 
Travel arrangements are being made by 
the Open Road and the International 
Student Hospitality Association. (See 
page 4 of the advertising section.) 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee on November 3 and 4, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Ruth E. Michaels; vice-president, Ethe- 
lyn Robinson; secretary-treasurer, Es- 
ther Segner; assistant treasurer, Maurine 
Miller. 

At a recent meeting the Association 
adopted a memorial tribute to Margaret 
Johnston, long a prominent and beloved 
home economist in Wisconsin and one of 
the founders and early presidents of the 
Association. Copies were sent to her 
family, Wisconsin educational agencies, 
and the JourNat or Home Economics. 
(An editorial to her memory was 
printed on page 716 of the issue for 
August, 1932.) 

The revised issue of the Wisconsin 
State Course of Study was completed 
this fall and distributed to teachers of 
the state who requested 257 copies. 
The course is on sale for $1. 

Home Economics in Business. Ruth 
Chambers, home service director for the 
Malleable Iron Range Company, has 
been giving demonstrations on the use 
and preparation of food for the un- 
employed. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. The 
large attendance at the two extension 
lecture courses offered by the home 
economics department this fall on 
nutrition in a health program and eco- 
nomic problems of the family has proved 
the interest of adults in various home 
economics problems. 

The list of books sent out by the Com- 
missioner of Education from Wash- 
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ington as a suggestive list for building 
a home economics curriculum is serving 
as the nucleus of a reading course for a 
large group of our home economics 
alumnez living in Milwaukee. 

Stout Institute. Dean Ruth Michaels 
and Letitia Walsh attended the Wis- 
consin State Teachers Association meet- 
ing in Milwaukee. 

A toy and book exhibit, open to the 
public and planned to promote wise 
selection of toys and books for children 
of all ages, was held in November as a 
project of the senior class in child de- 
velopment and family relationships. 

At a fall meeting of the home econom- 
ics club several girls gave interesting 
reports on various summer projects in 
food preparation and dietetics in camps. 

University of Wisconsin. Charlotte 
Clark, formerly of the home service 
staff of the Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company, has been appointed a member 
of the home economics extension de- 
partment to replace Mary Purcell, who 
is doing extension work in Kentucky. 

Abby L. Marlatt was one of the speak- 
ers at the meeting of the Land-Grant 
College Association in Washington, D. C., 
in November. 

Several of the students in advanced 
clothing work are assisting the social 
worker at the Neighborhood House in 
preparing clothing for the needy. 

A new course in advanced problems 
in textile chemistry is offered this 
semester in which the advanced stu- 
dents analyze and test fabrics for Wis- 
consin consumers and state institutions. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. Phi Upsilon 
Omicron members are assisting the 
local Red Cross in planning adequate 
low-cost diets as a relief measure. 

Evangeline Jennings, nutrition spe- 
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cialist of the extension service, and 
Elizabeth J. McKittrick, head of the 
home economics division, are planning 
menus and purchasing food for the Red 
Cross shelter house. 

Extension Service. Three thousand 
adults attended the 14 county-wide 
home demonstration achievement days 
held in Wyoming this year—a most 
encouraging number when one con- 
siders vast distances and shortage of 
cash for gasoline. A thrift shelf was 
among the exhibits featured in each 
county. 

Reclaiming the wardrobe and saving 
“sick” sewing machines are two phases 
of the 1933 clothing project in the state- 
wide live-at-home program. 

A five-episode pageant based on home 
management and written by Mrs. Myr- 
tle Sagen McFarland, homemaker and 
former home demonstration agent of 
Fremont County, was presented at the 
annual county Achievement Day to an 
audience of over 300. Each of the five 
episodes was worked up by a separate 
club. 

State Department of Education. Teach- 
ers of vocational home economics re- 
port such projects in their clubs and 
classes as ‘Christmas at Home,” “‘Christ- 
mas Spirit rather than Christmas 
Gifts,” “Budgeting Our Christmas Shop- 
ping within Money Available,” No- 
cost Christmas for the Family,” ‘‘Suit- 
able Inexpensive Gifts which May 
Be Made at Home,” and collecting, 
rebuilding, and distributing old toys 
and Christmas baskets for needy families. 

Student Clubs. The club in the 
Cokeville High School was responsible 
for a typewritten bulletin issued in 
November which gives current reports 
from all the clubs in the state and which 
has a very smart and appropriate hand- 
painted cover. 
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